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The Weekly Magazine for Marketing Executives 


T. K. Quinn, who has just been named chairman of a home appliance sales committee 
of General Electric. More intense competition between General Electric and 
General Motors in the electric home appliance field is expected. 


How We Keep “Flat Tires” 
Off the Sales Force 


Ar —-—*GRD———$_ 1? 


The International Silver Plan for 
Pre—testing Product Designs 


= women do the bulk of 
the retail buying Whether it be a new 


ook 


oS a sweater for Junior or a doll for Susie, a frock 
for herself or food for the family, it is Mrs. 
Purchaser who controls the purse strings. 
In the majority of cases, she not only has 
the say-so on proposed purchases but at- 


tends to the actual buying as well. 


In New Orleans more women read The 
Times-Picayune than any other newspaper. 
Daily and Sunday it brings them most in J 
news, features, household services, society, 
fiction and fashion—the latest news about 


every phase of modern life in which women 
Y P 


find an absorbing interest. 


The Times-Picayune reaches by far the larg- 
est and most responsive audience offered by 
any medium in the great New Orleans mar- 
ket. Advertising in New Orleans and the 
New Orleans territory can be secured and 
maintained through the use of one news- 


paper—The Times-Picayune. 
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Chicago 40 
Heights o| Hammo 


In every part of the forty-mile 
area in which 95% of its circula- 
tion is concentrated The Chicago 


Daily News is a dominant source 


of news supply to its readers... 

and a dominant source of the buying information supplied by 
advertising. In this area its local news is news of undiminished 
interest, its local advertising a guide to intelligent shopping in 
the stores where its readers buy. Nowhere is it rated an out- 
of-town newspaper .. . for the residents of Chicago’s 40-mile 
zone are first of all Chicagoans, intimately concerned with Chi- 
cago’s business and social life, regular patrons of its stores, 
regular leaders of its merchants’ advertising. They want and 
need Chicago’s local news, its local merchandise information. 
Because of this interest in the complete news and advertising 
content of The Daily News the manufacturer’s advertising in 
The Daily News gains maximum attention and 
response .. . throughout its circulation territory 
... ylelding him the returns that have built the 
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RESEARCH 


Too often research is con- 
sidered practical only for large 


concerns. 
That is not true. 


The services of our research 
laboratories, our chemists and 
engineers are available on the 
same fee basis as those of law- 


yers and doctors. 


Quite frequently money spent 
with us on applied reseatch re- 
sults in a ten-fold return in a 


comparatively short time. 


We shall be glad to have one 


of our representatives outline 


this service to you. 


BIGELOW, 


KENT, WILLARD 
AND CO., INC. 

e 
Consulting Engineers 
and Accountants 
Merchandising 
Counselors 
& 

PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
B O 8S TF O N 
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BY WALTER MANN 


A. A. A. A. Income Analysis 


“Magazine Circulations—Qualitative Anal- 
ysis by Incomes of Readers,” is the subject 
of a report which has recently been pub- 
lished by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. It is the second 
qualitative study made by the association 
of circulations of general magazines and 
brings up to date the information con- 
tained in the association’s first study issued 
in 1926. 

Prepared by a method similar to that 
used in the original study, it seems to very 
closely corroborate its findings. A com- 
parison of the results of the two studies 
naturally reflects those changes which pub- 
lishers have made during the last four 
years in their circulation and editorial 
policies, but the general results are sub- 
stantially similar. 

The new study is based on subscriber 
lists furnished by sixty-four leading mag- 
azines for seventy-four cities and towns 
distributed throughout the United States. 

The main facts revealed pertain to the 
number and proportion of subscribers and 
buyers of each magazine in each income 


group. Subscriber families have been 
classified in six income groups: under 
$1,000; $1,000 to $1,999; $2,000 to 


$2,999; $3,000 to $4,999; $5,000 to $9,- 
999; and $10,000 and over. 

The occupations of members of each 
family gainfully employed and the rental 
value of the home were used as bases for 
classification, which, experience has shown 
(says the A. A. A. A.), furnish a very 
satisfactory measure of family economic 
status and which corroborate each other. 

Although made for the benefit of its 
members and financed by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, copies 
can be obtained by advertising agencies, 
publishers, advertisers and others who can 
properly use them, at $10 per copy, a frac- 
tion of their cost, from the association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Like all A. A. A. A. research material, 
the report is protected by copyright and 
permission will not be given to quote from 
it, with the exception that each publisher 
who furnished subscriber lists for the sur- 
vey may quote the findings regarding his 
own periodical, without mention of the 
findings regarding other magazines. These 
restrictions have been placed on the use 
of the report to prevent any misinterpreta- 
tion of it or unfair inference, which might 
be construed as having authority of the 
A. A. AA. 

A study of duplication in circulation of 
general magazines is now being made by 
the association and a report will probably 
be issued on this question within the next 
few months. 


As Seen in Domestic 
Commerce 
Connecticut Market Data. A collection 


of market facts about Connecticut, dealing 
with bank figures, jobbers, retail outlets, 


chain stores and other data presented by 
counties, townships, cities, towns, villages 
and retail trading areas, of assistance in 
the field of merchandising. Market Data 
Bureau, 55 West Forty-second Street, New 
York. Fifty-six pages. Free. 


Methods of Collecting Retail Instalment 
Accounts. A report of methods and pro- 
cedures that have been employed success. 
fully by retail stores in different lines in 
collecting instalment accounts. Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Thirty-one pages. Free. 


Summary of the Report on the Survey 
of Methods and Supplies Used to Wrap 
and Pack Department Store Merchandise. 
A study of wrapping and packing methods 
in thirty-four department stores throughout 
the United States. Suggestions are made 
for standardizing these to improve dis- 
tribution in the interests of better service 
at less cost, through the elimination of 
waste and duplication of effort. Bureau 
of Standards of U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. _ Fifty-eight 
pages. 


Facts and Figures of the Automobile In- 
dustry. 1930 Edition. A booklet present- 
ing the gains in the use of all forms of 
motor transportation during the past year, 
Data are included on production, employ- 
ment, farm use of cars, food haulage by 
truck, world registration, taxation and 
highways. National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Ninety-six pages. Free. 


Survey of Consumer Buying Habits in 
Elyria, Ohio. A study made by sampling 
selected sections of the population by per- 
sonal interviews. Those interviewed rep- 
resented the low, moderate and large 
income-groups. Oberlin College, Depart- 
ment of Economics, Elyria, Ohio. Sixteen 
pages. Free. 


State and Federal Publications Dealing 
with the Marketing of Agricultural Prod- 
ucts. A list of references to the printed 
publications of State and Federal depart- 
ments of agriculture, markets, etc., issued 
since 1924. U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C. Free. 


Five Years of Research in Industry, 
1926-1930, by Clarence J. West. A 
bibliography, arranged by subjects, of 


selected articles on industrial research from 
the technical press, presenting a cross-sec- 
tion of important research activities during 
the past five years. National Research 
Council, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York. Fifty cents. 


Displaying Rugs to Create Business 
(Seventh of a series of ten reports); 
Making Customers Out of Prospects 
(Eighth of a series of ten reports). Both 
of these reports may be received free from 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., 
385 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Ghoulish but Effective 


At this season when the item of Ac- 
¢ounts Receivable commands unusual inter- 
est on year-end statements, a good many 
of us will feel kindly sympathy for the old 
Negro shopkeeper that Odd McIntyre tells 
about—the fellow who put up a sign: 

“I is goin out of the credick biznes 

til 1 gits my out in.” 

But much as we might like to follow 
this example, few businesses are so con- 
stituted that they can abolish credit. So 
we continue to have collection problems— 
and collection letters. 

All of which is by way of introducing 
one of the most unusual collection letters 
I have ever seen. I believe scarcely one 
man in a thousand would have the nerve 
to send it out. That man chances to be 
C. W. Van de Mark, of Health-O-Quality 
Products Company, Cincinnati. And he 
hssures me that the letter has been a real 
producer. ; 

The illustration is a ghoulish’ thing—a 
graveyard at midnight, with a ghost point- 
ing significantly to a group of tombstones 
lettered, “I'll do it tomorrow.” The mes- 
sage is headed “Warning!!!"’ and reads: 

“Here’s a deeply personal question: 
Who is to blame if you sacrifice your credit 
standing purely by your own carelessness? 

“Perhaps you have: seen or know some- 
one who has boasted of not paying his 
bills. You thought he was shrewd and 
slick. Can it be that you have decided to 
follow his example? .. . 

“You may protest that it is no fault of 
yours that you have not paid me what you 
owe me. But is that true? Can you face 
your fellow man with a clear conscience? 
Or is it that you have just put this thing 
off until ‘tomorrow?’ Then you have only 
hoped to delay judgment day. 

“Stop!!! Isn't it the time right now to 
be square and honest with yourself? I ask 
you this question in all fairness. You 
answer! 

“In a friendly spirit, 
“ Van’ ” 

Now, for a bit of analytical psychology: 
“Van” explains that this unusual letter is 
based upon a belief that the morbid holds 
for all of us a certain fascination . 
an inheritance, probably, from our primal 
ancestry. The less enlightened we are, the 
stronger is this lure. Health-O-Quality 
Products does business with house-to-house 
canvassers, a type of person unusually sus- 
ceptible to such an appeal. That is an im- 
portant consideration in judging the letter. 

We have heard much in recent years of 
fitting the sales message to the reader; but 
we have just begun, in a groping sort of 
way, to think a bit about individualizing 
our collection letters. There is still a pro- 
nounced tendency to use the same stilted 
message’ iri* ¢ollecting from a. switchboard 
‘operator, ‘a ‘professional man, -a_ salaried 
executive, a small merchant and a ‘latge 
corporation. Obviously this is all wrong. 
Differences in intelligence, experience and 
reasoning must be carefully weighed if the 


message that sells the merchandise. And 
a collection letter really should be a sales 
letter; a letter that sells the advantages of 
prompt pay. 

it should be needless to add that the 
letter reproduced here is used in an ad- 
vanced stage of the collection program, 
after other and gentler appeals have failed 
to bring a remittance. 


Humanizing Service 


_It is always a matter of keen interest 
to me to note how the service industries 
are, through letters, building a definite and 
pleasant personality for those employes 
who contact the public. : 

One of our local dairies has adopted the 
plan of making deliveries during daylight 
hours through the winter months. Instead 
of issuing a formal “We beg to announce” 
statement, the message was written as 
coming from the milkman himself. The 
illustration at the top of the sheet is pic- 
tured above. Here’s the letter: 

“Dear Friend Customer: 

“Wow! Wasn't Thanksgiving Day a 
cold one, and such a change from that good 
old Indian summer? Say, do you know 
that I resembled that fellow in the above 
picture that morning, and if you did not 
get up early to take your milk into the 
house I can imagine that it looked just 
about like those two quarts of milk on the 
snow-covered steps. 

“Last winter my firm made over half 
of the deliveries in daylight, and the new 
venture was a complete success. They 
were able to deliver the milk in better 
condition to the customer and thereby give 
better service. The health of the delivery- 
man, working in the daylight, was much 
better and the condition of the streets made 
the work for the horse much easier. 

“In response to the many requests, I 
am going to ask you to cooperate with me, 
so that I may deliver your milk in the day- 
light, starting Tuesday, December 9. 

“As soon as warmer weather comes 
again in March, I shall be back again on 
the old schedule. 

“Cordially yours for better service, 
“Your Milkman” 


Personal Endorsements 


Here are the opening paragraphs of a 


‘couple of letters that have drifted to my 


desk in. the: past few. days. I. wonder if 
you will react to them as I do. Let's see; 

“In a conversation with a friend at the 
Club the other day, he said to me, ‘Why 
don’t you get after Maxwell Droke and 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


collection letter is to be as effective as the 


sell him his clothes? If he knew how 
reasonable your prices were for really fine 
clothes, I am sure he would be a regular 
customer at your shop?’”’ 


A second letter, addressing me as 


“Drake Maxwell” began: 
“A friend of yours has suggested that 


you might be greatly benefited through the 


use of Mountain Valley Water. -_ 
Now, I don’t mind confessing, privately 
and confidentially through a megaphone 
that I am emphatically “agin’” 
friend-of-yours” appeal. It annoys me. 
While I subscribe fully and frankly to 


the belief that the personal endorsement is 


one of the strongest sales appeals, my 
objection in these cited instances is to the 
clumsy use of this powerful approach. | 
do not believe, of course, that my name 
was the subject of conversation at the Club. 
I know full well that the distinguished 
tailor who sent me this invitation dis- 
patched similar messages to a host of other 
men. As some a? dame remarked in 
“Merry Wives of Windsor”, “I warrant 
he hath a thousand of these letters writ 
with blank space for different names.” 

Nor do I credit the statement that some 
unknown and unnamed friend solicitously 
suggested that I might be benefited 
through the use of Mountain Valley Water. 
These statements just don’t ring true. 

The personal recommendation appeal is 
entirely too valuable to be used indiscrim- 
inately. We must employ subtlety to in- 
sure sincerity. 

For a manufacturer of bedsprings, I once 
had occasion to use this approach in writ- 
ing to a number of women whose names 
had been selected for us by a prominent 
socialite. I have forgotten the exact word- 
ing of the letter, but it was something 
after this fashion: 

“We recently asked Mrs. J. Haughty 
Hightone, of Golden Hill, to list for us a 
few of her acquaintances whose homes are 
furnished with unusual care and discrim- 
ination. Your name appeared upon this 
selected list. And for you, Mrs. Blank, 
we have an announcement of uncommon 
interest. ae 

There are two reasons why this letter 
registered upon the recipient. For one 
thing, it possessed authentic sincerity. An 
even more powerful reason, no doubt, is 
that Mrs. Blank believed this letter because 
she wanted to believe it. We believe 
pleasant tidings; balk at hard, unpleasant 
truths. It is human nature. Mrs. Blank 
was flattered at being included in Mrs. 
Hightone’s selected list; wanted to believe 
that her home really was furnished with 
unusual care and taste. Thus she “swal- 
lowed the letter whole” so to speak. And 
the response was astonishing. 


To make this page really work for you 
won't you send us samples of your recent 
letters—those that pulled and those that 
somehow failed to click? Together we 
may discover some interesting new slants 
on sales letters. 


this “‘a- 


Significant News 


e e@ e Trade reports generally referred this week to 
distinct gains in the post-holiday season. Whether this is 
significant of a real turn remains to be disclosed. 


e @ e Wholesale buying gained substantially last 
week over the week before, according to the records of 
the Credit Clearing House. The New Year holiday 
affected the comparison, but, making allowance for that, 
progress was shown. 


e e e Unfilled orders of United States Steel were 
303,960 tons more on December 31 than on November 30, 
bringing the total to 3,943.596 tons—the largest backlog 
since July. 


e @ e The gain is unusually large for any month. 
A year ago the increase between November and December 
was 291,000 tons and in 1928 it was only 132,000 tons. 
Observers in the industry attach importance to this news 
in view of other evidence that the steel trade is reviving 
on a satisfactory price level. 


e @ e Average commodity prices sagged again last 
week, the Irving Fisher index number reaching 78.3 com- 
pared with 78.5 the week before. 


e @ e Tire prices were cut this week to the lowest 
level ever reached. Firestone started the change in 
earnest with reductions of 714 to 11 per cent for first grade 
and from 614 to 12 per cent for second grade automobile 
tires. Truck and bus tires and solid tire prices were not 
disturbed. Other large companies quickly followed suit. 
The action was attributed to mail order house cuts. 


e@ @ e Reynolds Tobacco reports net income last year 
amounting to $34,256,665 ($3.42 a share) compared with 
$32,210,521 ($3.22 a share) in 1929—a new record. 
Procter & Gamble earned $12,194,732 in the last six 
months of 1930. This compares with $11,639,819 in the 
corresponding six months. 


e e e Department store sales in December, allowing 
for the difference in number of trading days, were 50 per 
cent more than in November but 8 per cent under those 
of the previous December, the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced this week. The gain was somewhat less than 
seasonal. Adjusted, the decline was 2 per cent. For the 
year the decrease was 8 per cent. 


e@ e e Plans are under discussion for a merger of As- 
sociated Apparel Industries and Munsinger, manufacturers 
of underwear, having combined assets of more than 
$29,000,000. 


e e e Reduction of war debts, reduction of tariff 
rates and reasonable reduction of wages—those were the 
recommendations of Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank, in his annual report to the stock- 
holders. Mr. Wiggin’s comments on events touching 
business are looked forward to not only because he repre- 
sents the largest bank but also because he speaks rarely but 
always ta the point. 


e e e Mr. Wiggin is for cancellation or reduction of 
war debts for business reasons only—foreign nations can’t 
pay us and buy our goods at the same time. Our need 
of more exports is his reason for tariff modification. Of 


wages he says: ‘When wages are kept higher than the 
market situation justifies, employment and the buying 
power of labor fall off. Jt is not true that high wages 
make prosperity. Instead, prosperity makes high wages.” 
(An editorial note on this subject will be found on an- 
other page.) 


@ e@ e The railroad situation as affected by competi- 
tion of other forms of transportation is the subject of a 
recent statement by Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railway. He calls attention to the fact that the 
roads have invested $6,000,000,000 in expanding their 
services during the last ten years, only to run into a serious 
decline in traffic. Meanwhile surfaced highways have been 
increased enormously, facilitating locomotion for passen- 
gers and freight by bus and truck, most of which are not 
subject to regulation as common carriers. 


e@ e e The highway carriers will help the railroads 
when better business returns, Mr. Budd believes. He 
thinks, however, that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should give the railroads a chance by allowing consolida- 
tions, eliminating unnecessary trains and by forbearing 
from arbitrary rate reductions. 


e e@ e New chain store units in 1930 were only half 
aS Many as in 1929, according to the Chain Store Research 
Bureau—-the total number being only 1,549. Undoubted- 
ly chain expansion was repressed by the untoward con- 
ditions. It is noticeable, however, that the trend is to 
larger stores at the expense of small, unprofitable units. 


e@ e@ e Sales by fifty-three large chains in 1930 
amounted to $4,098,530,445, only 1.53 per cent less than 
in 1929. In December, however, the loss of forty-eight 
chains was 7.7 per cent—from $420,153,717 to $387,- 
777,561. 


e@ e e Sporting goods producers and dealers, accord- 
ing to current reports, were striking exceptions to the rule 
of bad showings in the poor year recently buried with 
little regret. Good sales of their wares are ascribed partly 
to the popularity of miniature golf and partly to the need 
of physical relief from nervous worty. 


© e e Industries interested im artistic creations are 
affected by the Vestal copyright bill which was passed by 
the House of Representatives this week and now goes to 
the Senate. The bill amends the existing law by granting 
automatic copyright to productions of artistic work of all 
kinds. 


@ e e The international sugar plan for a gradual 
liquidation of surplus stocks has been finally consummated 
through the belated coming in of the German interests. 
Their export quota, which had been put at 1,000,000 
tons for the five-year period, has been raised to 1,750,000 
tons, the difference having been made good by Cuba 
(575,000 tons) and the European beet producers. 


@ e@ e The general level of farm prices touched last 
month the lowest point reached in the last fifteen years. 


e@ e e Rayon yarn prices reached new low levels last 
week, following a drastic cut by Viscose, the largest Ameti- 
can producer. The hope of the industry is that this 
radical action will have a stabilizir.g effect. 
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BY 


DANIEL W. 
JANOVER 


Secretary - Treasurer in 
Charge of Sales, S. 
Gumpert Company, 


Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


“The salesman is tak- 
ing a more important 
place than ever in the 
new distribution—but 
he now requires a dif- 
ferent kind of manage- 
ment,” says this execu- 
tive. 


Daniel W. Janover 


How We Keep “Flat Tires” 
Off the Sales Force 


UR necessity for 
employing ne w 
salesmen is due very 


largely to the ex- 
pansion of our sales force, 
for our old men seldom 
leave us. We have a highly 
trained force, now number- 
ing about 225 men, and our 
salesmen not only specialize 
in the merchandising of 
groups of our specialties 
consisting of about 1,000 
items, but they contribute 


; : We have found it of 
On a selling staff of 225 men this | ¥*.) pi egos 


company’s turnover is practically nil, ate known in their terti- 
tories. Therefore, when we 


In this article the sales director tells need a new man, we select 


; the best paper or two in the 
where they find men, and how they territory, and we write the 


: : ° advertisement with a 
judge applicants. In a forthcoming ciate ta te sloaeesianid 


article he will tell how the company _ the Kind of a salesman we 
trains these men for their new work. Almost invariably, when 
a good man wants to change 
jobs he is inspired by a 


to the building up of our line—one _ the best type. A large majority of | desire for a better opportunity. A 
of the most important factors of our high class salesmen have grown to salesman without ambition is a fail- 


business. Our salesman turnover is recognize that the columns of these ure before he starts. We want ambi- 
practically nothing; our men are ex- newspapers offer them opportunities tious men, and so we state in our ad- 
ceptionally efficient and loyal, and for when they want a new position. So, — vertisements that we offer a good 
these reasons we are frequently asked for prompt action, we find the news- opportunity, with no limit to the earn- 
how we find new salesmen when we papers our best means of getting in ing possibilities, for experienced spe- 
need them. touch with good salesmen. cialty salesmen. We tell our prospects 
Our first step is to advertise. In In this, as in any other field of ad- _ that experience is not necessary in our 
most sections of the country there are _vertising, the copy and the selection of line and that training is obligatory at 
newspapers that have specialized in the the media is most important. If a the expense of the company. 
publication of classified advertising of | company has found that advertising We have five independent groups 


*A previous article, covering general 
sales policies of this company, appeared in 


for salesmen is not resultful, I am of salesmen for the five different 
sure the trouble is with the copy or classes of trade we supply and we 


SALES MANAGEMENT for September 20, the selection of the papers, and not state whether the salesman is to met- 
1930, “Price Policies that Insure Profits.” with classified advertising. chandise to bakeries, hotels and restau- 
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rants, ice cream manufacturers, dis- 
tributors of soda fountain supplies or 
institutions. While the advertisements 
are run blind, they carry the informa- 
tion that we are one of the largest 
manufacturers of high grade food 
specialties in the country and specify 
that applicants must write us a com- 
plete statement of their experience and 
furnish references. Our purpose is to 
create copy that will appeal to the 
kind of men we want and to give them 
all of the salient facts about the job. 

Of course, all kinds of salesmen 
answer our advertisements; but it is a 
simple matter to judge their letters by 
the intelligence they display, the ex- 
perience they outline and the references 
they give. And all applicants who 
show by their letters that they are pos- 
sible candidates for positions on our 
force are offered interviews. In re- 
mote territories a sales manager has 
the first talk with them and sends the 
most promising men to the home office 
at our expense. In nearby territories 
we handle the letters here and send 
for those with whom we want to talk 
and in all cases we pay the traveling 
expenses of the applicants. 

Here the men are judged by at least 
three of our officials. First, usually, 
an assistant sales manager has a talk 
with them. Then they are passed on 
to the others and all must agree that 
a man is promising before we place 
him in training. 


Honesty First Qualification 


In judging applicants we do not 
think that any of the so-called scien- 
tific tests are of value. As a first 
qualification, we must be assured that 
a man is honest and we know of no 
other way to determine whether he 
can be trusted than to check him up 
carefully. We don’t care how bright 
he is or how exceptional his record in 
other respects, if he not honest we will 
not employ him. In judging him on 
this essential point we not only ques- 
tion him regarding all of the changes 
he has made and his reasons for mak- 
ing them, but we also look up his 
references for verification and check 
all of the statements he has made to us. 

In all of our interviews we encour- 
age applicants to talk about themselves 
and their accomplishments. We tell 
them about our merchandising policy 
and our principle of merchandising 
our products as. specialties. We ex- 
plain that our goods are merchandised, 
not sold in the accepted meaning of 
the word, and always from the view- 
point of the customer. Also, we ex- 
plain our one-price policy and some- 
thing of our relations with our sales 
force. 

After an applicant has been in- 
formed about our procedure, if he is 
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inclined to boast of the ‘large orders. 


he has taken and if he is more inter- 
ested in his own accomplishments than 
in our proposition, we consider him a 
doubtful candidate. We must have 
merchandisers, not order-takers, and 
a man must be very much interested, 
not only in our specialties, but also 
in our policy and methods, before we 
will consider him seriously. After 
many years of study and experience 
we think we are developing the best 
methods of distributing our products 
and if an applicant is not promptly in- 
terested in the different ways we ac- 
complish our results it is a black mark 
against him. 

Every new salesman we employ 
must learn many things before he can 
represent us and we have found that 
interest in Our proposition is a neces- 
sary incentive to learning. But while 
the candidate should have a certain 
amount of self-assurance, we have 
found the possession of egotism to be 
an almost impossible handicap. The 
egotistical, self-satisfied fellow has a 
closed mind; he knows best always 
and it is a difficult matter to teach 
him anything. 


Testing Ability 

Usually, you can tell a good deal 
about a salesman’s ability by encourag- 
ing him to talk about himself and his 
accomplishments. We do this and we 
are particularly concerned about an 
applicant’s aptness and adaptability. 
Frequently, a man’s answers to ques- 
tions as to what he would do under 
certain hypothetical circumstances give 
an indication of his possession or lack 
of these qualities. 

While we are interested in an ap- 
plicant’s appearance and manner—his 
personality—we have no rules as to 
physical attributes. Several small men 
on our force get attention and win 
respect as quickly as any of the big 
fellows. We are vastly more inter- 
ested in the way our prospects reason 
and what they think about. If a man 
dresses carelessly, you can be fairly 
sure that he thinks carelessly, and 
almost invariably when we find a sales- 
man whose mind is the kind of a mind 
we want to employ, he is neatly 
dressed and has an agreeable manner. 

Two other mental qualities are 
essential to a salesman in our business, 
and we always look for an expression 
of them by applicants. They are 
originality and imagination and I think 
their importance is unrecognized by 
many employers of salesmen. Of 
course, few salesmen are totally lack- 
ing in imagination, for selling requires 
a certain imaginative quality of think- 
ing; but we must have men with suf- 
ficient imagination to look beyond the 
mere selling of goods and enough 


originality to suggest solutions to our 
customers’ problems. 

One of the most important factors 
of our business is the addition of new 
specialties to our line. When we 
started thirty-eight years ago, we had 
only a small group of food products 
and the line has grown until it now 
consists of more than a thousand items. 
With few exceptions, these additions 
were made at the suggestion of our 
salesmen to solve the problems and 
supply the needs of our customers. 
Whenever possible, our laboratory 
staff will continue to devise new items, 
for additions to the line are the star 
features of our merchandising. So it 
is important that our salesmen have 
the capacity to recognize the need for 
and to suggest new specialties. 

New uses for our goods also de- 
mand originality and imagination on 
the part of our salesmen. We develo 
every possible application of our pm 
ucts and it is frequently surprising 
how many new uses can be discovered 
by salesmen who are alert and orig- 
inal. 

There is still another qualification 
we demand in the employment of new 
salesmen appreciation. We endeavor 
to give our men the maximum of op- 
portunity and our sales management is 
conducted on a policy of absolute fair- 
ness and justice. That is why our 
salesmen remain with us, and if a man 
does not appreciate our attitude suf- 
ficiently to give his loyalty and best 
effort in return, we do not want him. 


Those Who Need Whip Hand 


There is a type of mind that con- 
siders fair and considerate treatment 
as a sign of weakness, something to be 
taken advantage of. Men with such 
minds require drastic management— 
the whip hand—and we do not want 
them; we do not know how to man- 
age that way. When they come to us 
we usually discover them before they 
get into training and we always drop 
them when we find them out. 

We have no record of the percent- 
age of applicants whom we interview, 
for we are not interested in a new 
man until we employ him for train- 
ing. However, about nine out of ten 
of those who are given training are 
put to work for three months. This, 
it is understood, is a probationary 
period during which we pay each man 
a fair salary and his traveling expenses. 
If he uses his own car he is also al- 
lowed a fixed amount a week for its 
maintenance. 

The time devoted to training new 
men depends somewhat on the man 
and the line of our work he is to fol- 
low. This period is spent at our fac- 
tory during which an exhaustive course 

(Continued on page 127) 


BY FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


The Drug Trade, Too, Has 
Its Advertising Rackets 


HE contest of manufacturers to 

secure distribution through 

chain drug outlets, and more 

especially through chains of the 
voluntary or cooperative type, has been 
demoralized into a sort of lumberjacks’ 
knock-down and drag-out free-for-all. 
Codes and practices, the outgrowth of 
many years of trial and development, 
have been jettisoned. Anything goes. 
These organizations are doing things, 
in the guise of supplying preferential 
retail sales promotion, of one sort and 
another—such as in the selling of 
window display space and space of 
doubtful value in cooperative adver- 
tisements—which are not only un- 
ethical, but in some cases downright 
crooked. 

The excuse cannot be offered that 
such practices are profitable to the 
manufacturer or, in the long run, to 
the drug chain either. The so-called 
cooperative or voluntary chains are not 
the original offenders. But it is true 
that the voluntary chains have gone 
in for granting special concessions— 
for a consideration—first to this manu- 
facturer and then that one, on an un- 
precedented scale. They are begin- 
ning to engage enthusiastically in bar- 
gaining of this sort, indeed, just at the 
time when the older established “legit- 
imate’ chains, who were the first of- 
fenders, are in many cases commencing 
to recognize the fallacy of such prac- 
tices. 


How to Reform? 


The older established chains have 
experienced no moral awakening. But 
they are clearing away complicated, 
economically unsound agreements with 
manufacturers just as a matter of good 
business. But let the chains manage 
their own affairs. Whatever their in- 
terests may be, certainly the manufac- 
turer neither wants nor expects them, 
or anybody except himself, to protect 
his interests. The main difficulty lies 
in the fact that things have been per- 
mitted to drift so long as they have. 
Most manufacturers are well enough 
aware, at the present, that a reform 
is needed. But to discover a work- 
able method of accomplishing it is not 
in all cases an easy matter. 

The fact is that as an individual a 


“Advertising Rackets,” which appeared in the November 8 
issue, attracted so much attention that weare here presenting 
another article on the same subject. The comment printed 
with that article (which dealt largely with the grocery 
trade) applies to this one also: “While this article deals with 
rackets in but one field of business, it is of wide significance 
because it represents a plague that is now rampant in many 


different industries. 


The executives quoted here indicate 


how heavily distribution is being burdened with added 
wastes chargeable to the promotion of schemes of this kind.” 


manufacturer is often quite helpless. 
His competitor hits below the belt. 
There seems to be nothing to do but 
to repay one foul with another—at 
least under certain circumstances, so 
it appears, even to a disinterested 
observer. Either that, or manufactur- 
ers will have to get together, adopt a 
civilized code and hold to it. Probably 
in many fields collective action ought 
not to be much longer postponed. 

But just as surely, manufacturers as 
individuals are not altogether helpless. 
In making the investigation on which 
this article is based I encountered a 
number of manufacturers who have 
effectively coped single-handed with 
many of these evils that have been 
described. Many more, I ran across, 
who are most inexcusably and apa- 
thetically resigned to a policy of letting 
things run as they will, come what 
may. They are not optimistic. They 
look for rocks ahead. Certainly with 
such an attitude they are not likely to 
be disappointed. The best that can 
be offered in explanation of their 
viewpoint is excuses. 

Unquestionably the chain _ store 
brought greater efficiency in retail dis- 
play and sales promotion. Moreover, 
this necessitated certain readjustments 
in the distribution methods of manu- 
facturers. The chains were able to 
deliver greater value in retail promo- 
tion than the typical independent was 
capable of supplying. ‘Not  surpris- 
ingly, the thought then emanated from 
the chains, why cannot the manufac- 
turer afford to pay for such efficient 
promotion? Why could not the manu- 
facturer afford to pay a chain for pro- 
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moting his wares rather than spending 
all his money in established forms of 
consumer advertising? The chains 
soon found manufacturers to agree 
with this thought in exchange for the 
large orders that they could give. 

And the manufacturers who first 
adopted this course of reasoning had 
plenty of cause to congratulate them- 
selves. The chains took over a large 
slice of the job of distributing on the 
double quick. And at first the ar- 
rangement was mutually profitable. 
Manufacturers found that it paid divi- 
dends to go into the chains, collective 
newspaper advertisements, paying, 
soon, in competition with other manu- 
facturers, a fancy premium for the 
ptivilege above established line rates. 
They gave extra merchandise, and paid 
outright in cash in some cases for win- 
dow displays and promotions of vari- 
ous kinds. They granted special 
bonuses to store managers and 
“P. M.’s” to clerks. But the catch 
came when the number of competing 
manufacturers adopting similar tactics 
began to grow and grow and grow. 
The chains were willing to sell their 
promotion services to as many appli- 
cants as were willing to pay for them. 
Soon they had sold so many special 
favors that one set canceled another. 
Although most manufacturers have 
now come to realize what a jam it ts 
that they have gotten themselves into, 
they are finding it is harder to get out 
than it was to get in. 

“When we commenced to ‘play ball’ 
with the chains, as they call it, we got 
results,” a manufacturer of cosmetics 
informed me. ‘We were among the 
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first three or four large manufacturers 
in our line to do it. But now all our 
competitors are doing it, eight or ten 
of them. As first one competitor and 
then another has bid against us for 
special promotion the prices exacted 
by the chains have mounted. At the 
same time the value of the merchandis- 
ing they have delivered has become 
less. Where it will all end it is hard 
to say. But things have come to such 
a pass that we have decided to call a 
halt. We intend to get back to first 
principles. 

“We are now protesting the pay- 
ment of a bill for window display 
space. The chain that we contracted 
with agreed to give us special displays 
and special promotion in 10,000 
stores. We agreed to pay $15,000 for 
it. This was a comparatively moder- 
ate charge. It is a matter of record 
that metropolitan chains have charged 
and received as much as $15 a window 
for display space. It is even reported 
that some manufacturers have been 
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foolish enough to pay as much as $100 
for the space occupied by individual 
displays. 

“But however reasonable the $15,- 
000 may have been, as such things go, 
probably any payment at all would 
have been too much. We contracted 
originally for five displays, to be 
spread over a period of five months. 
When three months were up we saw 
that the investment was not a good 
one. Since it was a joint enterprise 
with other manufacturers the space 
that we shared was small enough and 
inconspicuous enough at best. In this, 
all the other manufacturers felt just 
as we did. 

‘Furthermore, a check on the dis- 
plays as installed revealed that only 
now and then were they effectively 
supported by interior counter displays. 
Not only that, but many of the dis- 
plays were carelessly installed. In 
some stores clocks and other merchan- 
dise was piled into the window in 
front of them. There were cases in 


“All we accomplished,” says one manufacturer who fell for 
a proposition for special promotion of his line by one of the 
chains, “was getting rid of a lot of goods disadvantageously 
that we would otherwise have sold at an advantage.” As 
a result, this concern has discontinued participation in 
dubious cooperative schemes, the purchase of display space 
in retail stores, and “‘p. m.’s” for clerks. Sales are now larger 
than ever before—largely because money once spent for 
“schemes” is now being put into legitimate advertising. 


which individual stores juggled the 
displays around, leaving the lines of 
some manufacturers who had paid for 
the space out of it all together. 

“We should not have worried 
about these details, however, if the 
display had in the main accomplished 
its purpose of promoting sales. This 
was a newly formed chain. The fact 
was that we did not sell any greater 
volume through the stores included in 
it than we had during the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year, sell- 
ing through the same stores as inde- 
pendents. At the same time our na- 
tional volume of sales showed an in- 
crease over the previous year. 

“If the $15,000 for display space 
was all the extra expense that the 
undertaking involved it would have 
been bad enough. But unfortunately 
we also spent about $35,000 in sup- 
porting advertising; there was a cqQ- 
operative advertising program that we 
went into. Since we were ‘buried’ 
in that, we supported the cooperative 
effort by taking additional space else- 
where in the publications employed. 
But all of this was advertising apart 
from and disconnected with our regu- 
lar program, and probably for that rea- 
son results that we might otherwise 
have obtained from it were dissipated. 

“But perhaps you think we should 
have done better if instead of hooking 
up with a far-flung voluntary chain, 
as this one was, we had played in with 
an efficiently managed ‘legitimate’ 
chain, say, in a metropolitan area. 
Well, we've tried that, too. We have 
tried it in Kansas City, in St. Louis, 
Chicago, Boston and a_ half-dozen 
other large cities. Just recently we 
decided to give this kind of experi- 
ment one more try. It was with a 
well-managed metropolitan chain 
which has only a dozen stores or so 
but all of which are in choice loca- 
tions and do a large volume of busi- 
ness. We presented this chain with 
$1,000 worth of merchandise, charging 
only $500 for it. In compensation 
for this rake-off the chain was to give 
special displays in admittedly valuable 
space. Well, the displays were duly 
made. But the merchandise was sold 
on the basis it was paid for, namely, 
at half price. 

“In the meantime, in this same city 
outlets were already established which 
were regularly selling $6 to $8 of our 
line every day. Investigation showed 
quite conclusively that the business of 
stores in the neighborhood of those of 
this price-cutting chain tended to suf- 
fer in competition with this half-price 
dumping. All we accomplished was 
getting rid of a lot of goods disad- 
vantageously that we would otherwise 
have sold at an advantage. 


(Continued on page 127) 


By getting Bemberg accepted by style leaders through fashion shows and other special publicity, the maker has de- 


veloped acceptance in the volume market. At the showing pictured above in the Theatre Moderne of the Chanin 
Building, New York, dresses designed by Worth, Vionnet, Lanvin, Patou and other famous French couturiers and 
made of Bemberg fabrics, were exhibited to key factors in the textile industry. 


Styling and Branding Saved 
This Product from Oblivion 


NE of the most acute prob- 

lems facing any concern that 

makes materials for re-man- 

ufacture—whether those be 
dress fabrics, mechanical parts, basic 
alloys, refined raw materials or what 
not—is that of preserving the iden- 
tity of the material in the finished 
goods. Since it is normally difficult 
to brand such goods, substitution is 
common and competition that has 
“something just as good” at a lower 
ptice is ever present. 

One concern in the fabric field that 
is succeeding remarkably well in cre- 
ating and preserving identity for its 
goods against such odds is the 
(American Bemberg Corporation, mak- 
ers of a quality synthetic yarn. |A prime 
phase of their particular problem was 


finding a plan for giving their prod- 
uct an identity which would distin- 
guish it from the many other synthetic 
yarns on the market. 

In 1924 a committee representing 
a number of synthetic yarn manufac- 
turers using the viscose process 
adopted the coined word “rayon” as 
a generic term to describe all yarns 
made by chemical and mechanical 
process from cellulose. At that time 
two types of synthetic yarn were be- 
ing manufactured in this country— 
viscose and cellulose-acetate. 

Of the four general processes of 
manufacture now in use—viscose, 
nitro-cellulose, cellulose-acetate and 
cuprammonium — approximately 85 
per cent of the chemical yarns manu- 
factured in the United States are 
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made largely of wood pulp by the 
viscose process. Bemberg yarn, man- 
ufacture of which was begun here in 
1927, is a cuprammonium fibre made 
of high-grade cotton linters by a 
stretch-spinning process. 

Organized after the approval and 
adoption of the term rayon, American 
Bemberg had to overcome the ten- 
dency of the textile trade to include 
its yarn and fabrics made of it in 
this general classification. Described 
as “rayon,” the company felt that its 
product would, by sheer volume of 
the viscose output, automatically lose 
its identity. 

Nor was the factor of identity the 
only problem. The corporation's 
yarns, due to the use of higher-priced 
raw materials and an expensive 
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process of manufacture, must sell at 
a price appreciably higher than other 
artificial silks. It was necessary, 
therefore, to build some plan which 
would develop the yarn and products 
made from it on a basis which would 
place them as far as possible out of 
the price-cutting range. 

The sales and advertising strategy 
finally worked out is achieving these 
goals through a program which in- 
cludes: 

1. The selling and advertising of 
the yarn under the brand name ‘‘Bem- 
berg,” rather than abstractly as an- 
other artificial silk. 

2. Strong emphasis on quality fea- 
tures. 

3. Special merchandising efforts di- 
rected toward winning the coopera- 
tion of leading couturiers and fashion 
leaders in popularizing fabrics made 
of Bemberg. 

4, Fashion shows and special pub- 
licity for the benefit of key buyers and 
designs—largely ‘‘prestige’’ show- 
ing of garments made of Bemberg. 

5. A program of lectures and spe- 
cial demonstrations to educate con- 
sumets. 

6. Advertising in trade and con- 
sumer media emphasizing the brand 
name, and selling fabrics made of 
Bemberg as something . distinctive 
among synthetic fabrics. 

By branding the fabric “Made of 
Bemberg’’ the product became sal- 
able and advertisable from the stand- 
point of its distinctiveness. It was 
not called artificial silk, nor was it 
ever termed rayon. With this as a 
starting point, the company’s cooper- 
ative merchandising department and 
educational service bureau started out 
to make the trade and public familiar 
with the special qualities of Bemberg: 
its natural subdued luster, high ten- 


sile strength and multi-filament con- 
struction, and the fashion-rightness, 
serviceability and individuality of 
fabrics made of the yarn. 

Since the style features of Bem- 
berg products were to be emphasized, 
fashion shows became an important 
part of the selling program. Frocks 
and gowns designed by leading Amer- 
ican and French couturiers are pre- 
sented from time to time for selected 
trade groups and for the buying pub- 
lic. Frequently fashion presentations 
made in department stores are tied up 
with garments carried in the ready-to- 
wear departments, as in a recent high- 
ly successful “Bemberg Promotion 
Week” in the Kresge department 
store in Newark, where dresses made 
of Bemberg were sold out the day 
of the showing. Garments shown are 
used to illustrate points made in pres- 
entation concerning style, adaptabil- 
ity of the fabrics, fashion-rightness of 
colors, designs and textures and serv- 
iceability of the materials. 

A typical successful fashion show- 
ing was staged recently following the 
Paris openings for key factors in the 
textile industry in the Theatre Mod- 
erne on the fifty-second floor of the 
Chanin Building, New York. Frocks 
and gowns of Bemberg designed by 
such representative French houses as 
Worth, Selby, Lelong, Vionnet, Lan- 
vin, Patou and Redfern were present- 
ed. 

A prestige showing, it served to 
demonstrate two things—the accept- 
ance of Bemberg by high style de- 
signers and the beauty, versatility and 
luxury of appearance of fabrics made 
of Bemberg at a cost lower than that 
demanded by pure dye silk. 

The cooperation of leading Ameri- 
can houses also, notably Hattie Car- 
negie, Stein & Blaine and Madame 


Based on 
an interview with 
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Manager, Cooperative Merchandising 
Department, American Bemberg Cor- 
poration, New York 


The American Bemberg Corporation has two main 
problems—and you can take your choice as to which 
was the more difficult: 1. The problem of finding a 
way to distinguish their product from all the other 
synthetic silks on the market; and 2. The problem 
of maintaining identity for their goods through 
channels of re-manufacture. How they worked out 
a sales’ plan to meet these problems is told here. 


Marge, have been invaluable in in- 
troducing Bemberg to a top price 
market. Where the product has en- 
tered the volume market it has suc- 
cessfully done so from this top mar- 
ket. 

Progress made in merchandising 
Bemberg as a distinctive commodity 
is evident in the summer issue of the 
Butterick Quarterly. In 1929 the Quar- 
terly carried no editorial mention 
of Bemberg. This year’s issue car- 
ries thirteen separate editorial com- 
ments, indicating that during the last 
twelve months the Butterick Company 
has satisfied itself concerning the 
quality and distribution of fabrics 
made of Bemberg in the better stores. 
In its recommendation of fabrics to 
stores this summer Vogue mentioned 
Bemberg for five out of ten patterns 
in one release. 


Educating the Consumer 


Fabric manufacturers are keenly in- 
terested to know how Bemberg can 
best be capitalized as a quality prod- 
uct not in price competition with 
other synthetic fabrics. In this con- 
nection the work of the scientific 
laboratories in New York and Eliza- 
bethton has been invaluable in the 
development of new fabrics and new 
uses for these fabrics. To meet de- 
mand, emphasis has been placed on 
the development and perfection of fine 
denier yarns and on the production 
of specific yarns for specific purposes, 
such as the recent production of a 
special twist very low lustre yarn 
for low lustre hosiery. Similarly a 
very heavy satin of Bemberg with a 
real silk filling is being made suitable 
through laboratory treatment for the 
women’s shoe trade. 

In adapting the product to meet 
consumer requirements, active survey 
work is carried on in the field with 
retailers. The retail store in turn 
passes the information along to the 
consumer. Frequent use is made also 
in department stores and in schools 
and colleges of an educational film 
depicting the process of manufacture 
from the raw materials to the finished 
garment. 

Educational exhibits are also em- 
ployed such as the exhibit in the tex- 
tile section at the Museum of Peaceful 
Arts, New York, which shows, by 
chart and raw materials, the stretch 
spinning cuprammonium process of 
manufacture, micro-photographs of 
cross-sections of the various types of 
synthetic fibres and finished fabrics 
made of Bemberg. 

All this has had its effect on the 
buying public in building up in the 
minds of people a clear conception of 

(Continued on page 124) 


WHAT YOU HEED 
THE REST STAYS. 


Counter and window dis play material 


accompanies the minimum order of twelve cartons of cotton. 


New Packages, New Sales Appeal 
for Bauer & Black Cotton 


NEW package for a staple 
product, absorbent cotton, ‘has 
not only surpassed all expected 
bounds of distribution in four 
months,’ according to Harris Frazier, 
advertising manager of Bauer & Black, 
the company that introduced the new 
package, “but has acted as a stimulant 
to our salesmen. It has given them 
something new to talk about and to 
show the druggist. And last, it has 
made the druggist more cognizant of 
the entire Bauer & Black line, to say 
nothing of having put an individual 
stamp on a back-shelf product.” 

While the contents remain the same, 
the container itself embodies so many 
new features of convenience, cleanli- 
ness and economy that cotton might 
be said to have become a new product. 

Ten months ago, when Bauer & 
Black first turned their attention to a 
new package for cotton, most people 
would have said that conditions didn’t 
warrant placing any manner of new 
product on the market. Druggists, if 
they weren’t already overstocked, cer- 
tainly couldn't consider adding to 
their stocks unless it were absolutely 
necessary. 

Cotton has always been produced in 
rolls. It has been used, generally, only 
as a first aid convenience and not pur- 
chased until the necessity arose. The 
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trade name made little difference and 
no doubt the druggist handed out the 
first roll that came to hand. Now, in 
its mew container and with a copy- 
righted name, “The Cotton Picker,” 
cotton has achieved individuality. 

In the test campaign last August 
price resistance was noticed and the 
container was not quite satisfactory. 
Therefore, when the product was for- 
mally launched in the drug market, 
the price was reduced from thirty-five 
to twenty-five cents and necessary im- 
provements made in the package. 

“We placed the minimum order at 
one dozen cartons,” said Mr. Frazier. 
“With this initial order we furnished 
window strips and display stands. 
Since the initial order, several retailers 
reordered before our salesmen had 
completely covered their territory. 

“With the same commodity, the 
same retail outlets and the same manu- 
facturer, the appeal depended entirely 
upon the container itself. We realized 
we must develop so strong a visual 
appeal that it would induce the con- 
sumer to buy on sight and not wait 
until his supply was exhausted. 

“The complaint among manufactur- 
ers has been that retailers are letting 
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their stocks run low and are doing 
nothing to replenish them, except buy- 
ing in small quantities. We overcame 
the hand-to-mouth buying problem 
when we obliged the dealer to order 
a2 minimum of a dozen containers. 

"The Cotton Picker’ has not only 
helped us to merchandise an old prod- 
uct successfully, but it has acted as a 
wedge in obtaining larger distribution 
for our other products.” 


Australian Advertisers 
Get “Audit Bureau” 


A standard method of circulation- 
auditing will be introduced into Aus- 
tralia asa a result of an agreement 
reached between the Australian News- 
papers’ Conference and the Australian 
Association of National Advertisers, 
according to the Advertising Weekly 
of London. 

Most, but not all, of the Australian 
metropolitan newspapers will be af- 
fected. Stringent “instructions to 
auditors” ( house and public) have 
been drawn up and the questions to be 
answered include the number of 
copies printed, distributed and sold, 
machine runs, agents’ supplies, free 
copies, credit and cash sales and all 
forms of voucher copies. 
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Announcing— 


Our New Detroit Sound Studios 


To meet the needs of our customers, we have opened new talking picture studios at 2900 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


Operating under Western Electric Sound Recording license, this studio is completely equipped for pro- 
duction of first quality sound pictures at low cost. 


Motion pictures of the right kind offer the clearest, quickest way to make effective impressions that 


carry conviction and supply proof. With sound-on-film, the presentation of personalities and inci- 
dents becomes complete. 


After more than two years of comprehensive experience with all methods of sound picture production, 
and with a background of fifteen years of standard motion picture production, Jam Handy Picture 
Service is now equipped with the most up-to-date sound studios and facilities for complete sound 
production, entirely under its own control. 


Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer's purpose 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


° Western fem) Elecrric 
6227 Broadway, Chicago SOUND te) SYSTEM 


NEW YORK, CHANIN BLDG. — DAYTON, REIBOLD BLDG. — CLEVELAND, HANNA BLDG. — DETROIT, GENERAL 
MOTORS BLDG. REGIONAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


Slidefilms ®, 
Motion Pictures 


Underwood & Underwood 


In the course of its sound transmis- 
sion investigations the research de- 
partment of the American Telephone 
G Telegraph Company runs into 
many by-products. Television, one 
of these, was recently proved a suc- 
cess when President Hoover in 
Washington “saw” and talked with 
Walter S. Gifford, president of A. T. 
& T., in New York. 


ERHAPS there is more product 
Pree in the electrical and 

allied industries than in any 

other commercial field. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company is easily the leader. It in- 
vests $20,000,000 annually in re- 
search. Most of this fund is ex- 
pended through the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. The main purpose of 
the expenditure is to improve the tele- 
phone service and to lower the cost of 
rendering it. Telephone & Telegraph 
is actually investing about $1.30 a 
share on its common stock for experi- 
mental work. Close to 5,000 persons 
are on the corporation’s research pay- 
rolls. 

In the course of its sound trans- 
mission investigations, the Bell Lab- 
oratories run into many by-products. 
New materials have been discovered, 
such as an iron-dust and permalloy and 
perminvar, which are magnetic sub- 
stances. A number of new devices 


have been unearthed in these studies— 
the electrical stethoscope, used for 
diagnosing heart santas, the arti- 
ficial larynx, which gives voice to 
persons who have lost their vocal 
chords, the ultra-violet photomicro- 


What Is a Sound 
Expansion Policy? 


The conclusion to an article in the January 10 issue 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


scope and several other things of like 
value. These studies have made many 
contributions to the old sciences and 
have originated a couple of sciences of 
their own. 

A concrete example of how Bell 
laboratory research develops new prod- 
ucts is what happened when these 
engineers sought to devise a better 
method of testing telephones. New 
telephones were tested by humans—a 
battery of men repeating a set phrase 
over the phones to listeners at the end 
of a short connection: This method 
was regarded as unsatisfactory because 
of the tremendous variation that exists 
in the human voice, from day to day 
or even from hour to hour. A me- 
chanical voice was sought. A phono- 
graph record naturally suggested itself. 
The phonographed voice, however, 
was worse than the human voice. It 
was suspected that the trouble was due 
to the recording. ‘An electrical record- 
ing apparatus was then tried. And it 
worked. Not only did it work, but 
when perfected it turned out to be 
the now famous orthophonic phono- 
graph system. 

This new method of testing tele- 
phones led a short time later to the 
discovery of the Western Electric 
talkie. This came about logically as 
the result of combining the new re- 
cording methods with a process of 
sound amplification and another 
process for synchronizing the appara- 
tus. There were many steps in be- 
tween these various developments but 
the net of them was as stated briefly 
in the foregoing sentences. 

General Motors is another large 
corporation that spreads itself on re- 
search. Like Telephone & Telegraph, 
its experimental activities are carried 
on through a_ subsidiary—General 
Motors Research Corporation and 
headed by the renowned Charles F. 
Kettering, as president. This General 
Motors division performs a number 
of functions. It acts in a consulting 
capacity to all General Motors’ enter- 
prises. It operates a laboratory which 
is one of the largest commercial ven- 
tures of this sort in the world. A 
million and a half dollars is spent in 
this department annually. The Prov- 
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ing Ground is an important part of 
General Motors’ experimental work. 
It requires an annual budget of $500,- 
000 to keep the ground going. It 
represents an investment of $2,500,- 
000 on the company’s balance sheet. 

One of the research department’s 
biggest jobs is testing the new devices 
that are submitted to General Motors 
for adoption. The corporation gladly 
gives any promising piece of equip- 
ment or accessory a trial. Thousands 
of such products are submitted yearly. 
At one time they were coming in at 
the rate of 1,000 a week. Any de- 
vice that looks good is tested or at 
least reviewed in the laboratory and 
if it passes that test it may be put on 
a car and tried out on the Proving 
Ground for a few thousand miles. 

The research department acts as a 
merciless critic of all General Motors’ 
cars. It is constantly studying them 
and aiming to find out what is wrong 
with them and what can be done to 
improve them. In the course of these 
studies it not only brings about many 
improvements but also initiates the in- 
vention of new products. For instance, 
that is the way ethyl gasoline was 
evolved. This gas was “‘put together” 
to stop the knock in engines. In- 
cidentally, ethyl has made it possible 
for the motor car manufacturers to 
build more efficient engines. 

Duco came into existence in the 
same way. To speed up production, 
a quicker-drying varnish was needed. 
The research department cooperated 
with Du Pont and before long a 
soluble nitrocellulose was ready. It 
did the trick and revolutionized the 
paint and varnish industry. 

The A. O. Smith Corporation of 
Milwaukee perhaps may be given 
credit for having made research a 
more vital platform in their operat- 
ing scheme than any other company 
in America. This concern employs 
1,000 research engineers and only 
eight salesmen. It uses only 120 men 
to turn out 10,000 automobile frames 
a day. It has probably the most 
completely mechanized factory in the 
world. 

Smith makes only three principal 
products, although a fourth is under 
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AN EXPRESSION OF CONFIDENCE 


On January 1, 1931, Einson-Freeman Co. Inc. moves to its 
new plant at Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City— 
near Jackson Avenue, the first station out of Grand Cen- 
tral on the Queens subway. @This new plant has double 
our previous space and capacity, and embodies 
every facility of modern technical science for the 
efficient and economical production of Window 
and Counter Displays. It exhibits, under one 
roof, every step in their creation, from the 
first inception of the idea to its final instal- 
lation. @It is our concrete expression of 
confidence in the future—based, in turn, 
on the confidence placed in this or- 
ganization by a distinguished ar- 
ray of leading advertisers. @|We 
take this opportunity to ex- 
press our thanks and appre- 
ciation to our clients for the 
confidence that has 
made possible this 
growth, and cordi- 
ally invite their in- 
spection of our 
splendid new 
plant which, 
in the truest 
sense, is 
theirs. 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO.,., inc. STARR AND BORDEN AVENUES 
LITHOGRAPHERS By Scciaizing LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


store lis Ne * 
OFFICES AND COMPLETE MANUFACTURING PLANT eee Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman 


adv erjising 
New England Office: [re Patented Double Tier Container — Licensees for Canada 


302 Park Square Building +--+ + Boston, Mass. Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada 
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lO NEW IDEAS 
FIHERE arc siere than 1,000 cagiteer ia General Monors; EERE: — 

and more dian mveniy ycas cf speclalivnd experience fie / ‘ 
behind the enginecring stalk responsible for Cadillac; LaSalle, 
Ruck, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Chevrolet and Fisher ene 
Bixios, §¢ is patarad thas impartant inventions and baprosemensy: Recon, 
are developed inside the arganivatinny steel, Sick 
sicihigences all over the warld are biy 
obiles, ard ta any one of them an idea Rilecod Reg bn Boson 


Eisoyent Moras Tanna: 
Xesae Crm son Consiean | 


Bat thosaribs af al 
wath cages shout aus 

“\ may come thas is well worth while, 
So Gener’ Mator has ie New Destors Commitree, which 


sects at Eronuedt periods: fx includes the bead of the Patent De- 
partaiont, the direcgors ad the Research Labormtones sad Proving é 
Grotind and engi ntering repreamtatives of the car divisions. 

On of the disuands of teas and suggestions laid Befarc it 


‘every year, relgrively fest can be Rnally adapted. Cieneral Motors 
curs mast be hullt for sesvice in Sheria’ as well aa its American 
Citite, ahd amid the serefied git of mountain peaks oe well oon 
the arning sands of deserts: Many siteas tha appear practical 
under loral candirions fall dinwwn before the requirements of Bee Kye Row 
ahiversal we. Many suggestions, of conne, have been. previously 
considered and tours) inpracticahle 

‘Théagh che percentage of weakie idexs is sonal, the € ommit- 
tee aoveti alvays with enthusaem. dt & part of the machinery of 
comstant imprevement in General Motor. So long as this aptrit uk estas thas Sas 
at improvement potsists, ae organization Tag, heeparow ings for, a re 
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Not only does General Motors improve its product through the activities of its research depart- P 
ment but it also wins consumer good will by telling the public what it is doing. This spread ap- . 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post. d 
way. These three are automobile could be cited. Almost every man- manufacturers are trying to do. ne 
frames, gas piping and high-pressure —_ufacturer of any importance at all is Competition, the rise of mew mate- dj 
vessels. The Smith method of pro- engaged in some form of product re- rials, new inventions, new processes, 
duction is called “basic acceleration” search. In fact it is claimed that a and the swifter momentum of busi- Ce 
—that is, introducing methods that quarter of a billion dollars a year is ness, are constantly throwing old re 
increase the output per unit, say ten spent in laboratory research annually. products into the scrap heap. If at 
times, or on some other greatly in- | More than 1,500 concerns have well § manufacturers did not keep a steady | 
creased ratio. organized facilities for scientific inves- procession of new products coming 
It is that force of 1,000 research tigation. Dr. G. W. Gillette, director | from their laboratories, it would not sO 
engineers that makes these produc- of Battelli Memorial Institute, claims | be long before business would have It 
tion methods possible. Their thinking there are 33,000 engineers and trained _ but little to sell. au 
is revolutionary. They speed up pro- technicians employed in research labo- When we come to market research, 
duction so vastly that costs are re- — ratories. Of course, he does not in- the story is just the opposite. In fact bu 
duced sensationally and competition clude the workers in educational and there is no story. At least the num- 
is virtually eliminated. That is why governmental institutions, but still I ber of good examples of distribution in 
it requires but a minimum of sales believe his figure to be too conserva- _ research are meager compared to the , 
effort to market the Smith lines. tive. The point is that American bus- abundance of illustrations that exist " 
Laboratory specialists have practically —_iness, taking it by and large, is thor- in product research. For some reason ao 
replaced salesmen. oughly sold on scientific research. the exactness and highly scientific -_ 
The Smith research staff works The writer on this subject is embar- character of laboratory research seems 
under ideal conditions. L. R. Smith, rassed by the wealth of material that to prejudice manufacturers against Tra 
the head of the company, insists that _ presents itself. market research. The hit-or-missness Am 
these engineers be provided with an I am not deprecating the existence of the latter appears like a sorry pro- 195 
environment that is “conducive to in- of this condition. Product research cedure to the company whose expen- a 
ventive stimulation.” According to is absolutely vital to the perpetuation sive laboratory is conducted on a Sci- Deai 
him, the ideal research environment of modern industry. Atwater Kent entific basis. on 
possesses the following conditions: once told me that he spends most of As a result most of them toss their mer 
_ An atmosphere of scientific appre- his time worrying about tomorrow. new products or new distributing = 
ciation. But he does more than worry. He schemes or pricing policies into the Com} 
Freedom to range mentally. spends a great deal of his days in market without any field investigation Adds 
All necessary experimental equip- his laboratory, trying to figure out at all. They put a million or two . 
yy 


ment. 

Relief from financial or outside dis- 
tress. 

Plenty of time, no pressure nor 
hurry. 

There is almost no limit to the 
number of examples of that sort that 


what sort of product the people of 
tomorrow will want to buy. The 
product that he is making today may 
be passe tomorrow. In that eventu- 
ality, he wants to have its successor 
ready for tomorrow’s markets. 

And that is what all enterprising 


into developing a new product and 
then neglect to analyze its market. 
It is a case of a million dollars for 
laboratory study and not one penny 
for market study. 
Take the public utilities as an il- 
(Continued on page 124) 
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“WHERE TO BUY’ It” 
An additional service in classified telephone directories— 
bridging the gap between advertising and selling. 


How a leading motor-car 
company helps itself by 
helping its agents... 


No MaTTER how well a car is built, its good service to the 
owner depends on its good servicing by conveniently located 
authorized dealers. Careless handling and neglect at critical 
places are certain to cause trouble, to reflect on the car 
itself, to undermine carefully built good will and to cut 
down future sales. 

For these reasons, a leading automobile manufacturer 
now lists all of his authorized dealers in classified telephone 
directories, under the company name and trade mark. And 
carries in national advertising a reference line directing 
readers to this service—thus making it easy for any one 
anywhere to find genuine parts and expert service. 

Trade Mark Service in classified telephone directories 
solves knotty dealer problems for producers in many fields. 
It helps to prevent substitution, protects and strengthens 
authorized dealers, increases sales, betters service, and 
builds good will. 

Trade Mark Service may be made to fit your merchandis- 
ing needs. Write for the booklet, “‘A Major Contribution 
to Modern Merchandising.’’ Just use the coupon—there’s 
no obligation. 


Z-1 
Trade Mark Service Manager 


American Telephone and Telegraph Compan 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. . 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: We would like to have the book, ‘‘A Major Contribution to Modern 
Merchandising,’” which shows how Trade Mark Service can be applied to knotty 
merchandising and selling problems in many businesses. This request places us 
under no obligation whatever. 


Com pany 
Address 
By 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


To test the reaction of potential buyers to its new designs the International 
Silver Company sent some twenty investigators to secure a first-hand con- 
sumer appraisal in all sections of the country. 


How International Silver 


Pre-Tested Product Designs 


Two years after the Holmes & Edwards division 
ran a consumer check to attempt to determine in 
advance the popularity of certain proposed silver 
designs, sales show that the facts gathered in this 
survey were a remarkably accurate gauge to demand. 


national Silver Company asked 

15,000 potential consumers to 
state their first and second prefer- 
ences among ten new silverware de- 
signs. On the basis of this consumer 
vote, the International Silver Com- 
pany brought out a new design and 
built a new sales plan. After two 
years on the market, the sales of the 
new designs have borne out the 
prophecy of the consumer's preference 
forecast. 

Some time before the test was 
made the Holmes & Edwards division 
endeavored to take advantage of 
American artistic ability by running a 
design competition. Architects, art- 
ists, designers and illustrators of all 


WO years ago the Holmes & 
| Edwards division of the Inter- 


types were asked to take part. As a 
result of prizes offered, many designs 
were submitted. A committee includ- 
ing Charles Dana Gibson, Emily Post, 
Neysa McMein and Frank Alvah Par- 
sons selected the ten best designs. 

To test the reaction of potential 
buyers to these designs, and thus pre- 
vent “duds” in the line, the Interna- 
tional Silver Company sent some 
twenty investigators, who were either 
junior salesmen or members of the 
social relations department, to secure 
a first-hand consumer appraisal in all 
sections of the country. 

Each investigator carried a portfolio, 
the inside cover of which contained a 
facsimile letter from the general man- 
ager of the company explaining that 
the bearer of the portfolio was a bona 
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BY LEO DOWD 


Advertising Manager, Holmes & Ed- 
wards Division, International Silver 
Com pany, Bridge port, Connecticut 


fide representative of the company. 
The second page told about the art 
competition, followed by a double 
spread showing reproductions of the 
ten designs selected by the committee, 
The position of individual designs was 
varied on the spread in the different 
books so that there would be no psy- 
chological influence of one design 
being consistently in a more prominent 
position than another. These investi- 
gators asked women in all walks of 
life to tell which design they would 
like for their own silverware. Fifteen 
thousand women in restaurants, on 
subways, in factories, in offices, Y. W. 
C. A.’s, at tea parties and in women’s 
clubs stated their first and second 
choice of these designs. 

By the time one-third of the votes 
were in, a definite trend in the favor 
of one design was shown with but a 
very minor variation between rural 
and metropolitan area. This design 
won by a wide margin, and became the 
leader in the new line that was in- 
troduced to the retail trade in Janu- 
ary, 1929. 

This design, in two years of sales, 
has done exceedingly well. Subse- 
quent to its introduction, four designs 
next in preference in the consumer 
test have been issued and each of 
these has also sold well. 

Not only did the consumer prefer- 
ence test guarantee consumer accept- 
ance when the merchandise was on 
retailers’ shelves, but it also helped 
to sell the retailers. During the art 
competition advertisements in the 
trade press kept retailers informed of 
developments, with the result that 
when the winning design was actually 
issued retailers were anxious to see it. 


Noxzema Advertising 
Up 30 Per Cent 


Noxzema Chemical Company, Balti- 
more, has increased its advertising ap- 
propriation 30 per cent for 1931. 
Newspapers, window displays, car 
cards and posters will be the principal 
media. 

The company, which has advertised 
Noxzema for sunburn purposes, using 
testimonials from chiefs of lifeguards 
at leading beaches, plans to extend its 
distribution in several southern and 
western states this year. 

Sales in 1930 were about $720,000. 
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This department, reporting the latest news of interest to marketing executives from 
government and other authentic sources in Washington, will appear every week in 


this magazine. 


Salvation for 1931 Distribution 


The education of all factors of distribu- 
tion and the adoption of new and better 
methods of merchandising are the only 
means whereby manufacturers can make 
headway during 1931, according to Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. During an exclusive interview last 
Tuesday he emphasized the necessity of 
finding larger profits by lowering costs of 
distribution. 

“Scores of large manufacturing con- 
cerns,” he said, “have reported marked 
progress in these directions. The president 
of a leading company in its industry told 
me not long ago that one report, the 
‘Marketing Data Handbook,’ had saved 
his company the $150,000 it paid in federal 
taxes last year. A leading paper company 
is doing a wonderful job in turning losses 
into profits; so is a large knitting concern, 
and a valve and fittings manufacturer and 
many others. 

“These organizations are studying the 
details of the costs of their distributive 
operations, and they are discovering many 
unusual and profitable things. They have 
realized that every problem of distribution 
is a general problem, and that it can be 
solved completely only through cooperation. 

“For the first time in the history of the 
drug industry, chain and independent oper- 
ators, wholesalers and manufacturers are 
getting together in St. Louis to solve their 
common problems. It is this complete co- 
operation that makes the St. Louis drug 
survey possible, as it did the Louisville 
Grocery Survey. 

“From the manufacturer's viewpoint 
there are only two ways to expand his 
business, or, in many instances, to hold his 
own—he must either find new markets or 
cultivate his existing markets. Obviously, 
the cultivating of existing markets is the 
most potential proposition and those who 
realize this fact are now active in educating 
their wholesalers and retailers to find new 
demands in existing markets.” 

Among the reports that will aid the 
manufacturer, Dr. Klein mentioned several 
just released by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, including ‘Distribu- 
tion of Dry Goods’—the first section of 
the report of the Gulf Southwest Com- 
mercial Survey: “Confectionery Distribu- 
tion in the U. S., 1927-1929,” and ‘‘Indus- 
trial Traffic Management.” 


New Distribution Surveys 


The Merchandising Research Division of 
the Department of Commerce has about 
completed its surveys of jewelry manufac- 
turers and retailers. The former has been 
reported by some eighteen releases which 
are now being compiled into a complete 
report. It will be available about February 
15 in processed form. 

The retail jewelry survey will be com- 
pletely reported in manuscript form about 

ebruary 1, and will then have to wait on 
the Government Printing Office. Therefore 


it is impossible to forecast its publication 
ate. 

Besides these, the division is just getting 
started on a survey of drop-forged prod- 
ucts, is well started on a public seating 
survey, in capacity and distribution, and 
has nearly completed its preliminary report 
on a marking devices survey. 


Postal Rates 


While there is a chance that the Post- 
master General may be able to induce the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to allow 
a revision of parcel post rates, the indica- 
tions are that there will be no changes in 
any postal rates during the present adminis- 
tration. 

The proposal to increase the first class 
rate is not taken seriously in Washington, 
and it is not thought that Congress will 
ever allow the Post Office Department to 
operate on a pay-as-you-go basis. Early 
this week, Representative Clyde Kelly, a 
member of the House postal committee and 
one of the best informed members of Con- 
gress on the subject, said he did not think 
the commission would approve a revision 
of parcel post rates. He mentioned Sen- 
ator McKellar’s Senate Resolution, intro- 
duced for the purpose of delaying action 
by the commission until the matter is 
passed upon by Congress, as an indication 
of congressional opinion, and continued: 

“I don’t believe there is a chance in the 
world to increase postal rates during this 
session or for a long time to come. There 
is not a member of the House Postal Com- 
mittee who is in favor of any increase 
whatever, and I do not know of a member 
of the Senate committee who would vote 
for an increase. The business men of the 
country can safely devote their thought to 
other subjects.” 


Design Copyright Legislation 


Although supported by many manufac- 
turers, trade organizations and the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the Vestal Bill (H. 
R. 11852), providing for copyright resis- 
tration of designs, is having rough sledding 
before the Senate Committee on Patents. 

Delay in securing copyright protection 
for fashion designs is tatal, Horace B. 
Cheney, of Cheney Brothers, told the com- 
mittee last week. Because the present de- 
sign patent law: requires search it does not 
provide immediate protection. For in- 
stance, a recent copy of the Patent Gazette 
lists the granting of a design patent for 
an automobile which has been on the mar- 
ket for about six months. The Vestal Bill 
would afford immediate protection. 

Among those favoring the bill were the 
League for the Suppression of Design 
Piracy, the National Association of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers and a number of in- 
dividual manufacturers. But the fact that 
the Patent Commissioner said while he 
favored the principle of the bill he did not 
approve of the requirement that the design 
be produced in a manufactured article be- 
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fore it could be copyrighted, was not en- 
couraging. And the opposition offered by 
the counsel for the National Retail Dry- 
goods Association and others indicated that 
a revision of the bill will be necessary be- 
fore it can be enacted. 

Typical opposing viewpoints were ex- 
pressed by Kenneth Collins, vice-president 
of R. H. Macy & Company, and Ira 
Aaronson, of Wagner & Hirsch, of New 
York. The former said that the bill goes 
much too far, that it constitutes unjust 
discrimination against the retailer and that 
it would cause monopoly prices. 

Mr. Aaronson emphasized the need of 
legislation of the kind, and told the com- 
mittee that copyists hover like birds of 
prey, waiting for original fashion designs 
to appear, that they may copy them. 

William D. Shoemaker, patent attorney, 
an authority on design patents, expressed 
the opinion that the bill, as it is, would 
be declared unconstitutional if passed, and 
that the present design patent law is ade- 
quate if administered properly. 


Registration of Food 
Trade-Marks 


A recent investigation of Patent Office 
files disclosed that a number of the most 
important trade-marks involved in the 
Louisville survey are not registered. This 
is an indication that the registration of 
trade-marks throughout the grocery field 
is, for some reason, far behind that of 
many other industries, and the danger to 
valuable trade-mark properties is obvious. 

Although, last April, the decision of the 
U. S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 


‘in the Maxwell House Coffee case added 


security and value to grocery trade-marks, 
it does not appear to have increased their 
registration. In this decision, the court re- 
versed the Patent Commissioner who had 
allowed the registration of a trade-mark to 
Hal Dick Manufacturing Company which 
was almost identical with the celebrated 
“Maxwell House Coffee’ mark and _ in- 
cluded the slogan, “Good to the last bite.” 
Maxwell House opposed this registration 
on the ground that the goods are of the 
same descriptive properties, since its mark. 
on which it had established priority, is 
used on coffee and tea, while the infringing 
mark was used to identify horse-radish, 
olive spread, jelly and other foods. Ac- 
cording to its practice for many years, the 
Patent Office held that the Hal Dick mark 
was registrable, on the ground that the 
goods were not of the same class; but the 
court held otherwise. The decision, in re- 
versing the Patent Commissioner, consid- 
ered that the goods were of the same class, 
and that the opposition should be sustained. 
At the present time, therefore, under this 
decision, a valid trade-mark in the grocery 
field can be protected against imitations 
used to identify “groceries” which are in 
the same “class,” according to the defini- 
tions of these words by the Century dic- 
tionary, from which the court quotea. 
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G. M. C. and G. E. 
Strengthen Forces 
in Appliance Fight 


More intense competition between 
General Electric Company and General 
Motors Corporation in the electric 
home appliance field has just been 
forecast by the establishment by Gen- 
eral Electric of a home appliance sales 
committee under the chairmanship of 
T. K. Quinn, who has been elected a 
vice-president of the company, and 
the consolidation at Rochester of the 
Northwest Appliance Corporation and 
Delco Light Company, subsidiaries of 
General Motors, under the name of 
Delco Appliance Corporation. 

Delco Appliance is headed by E. A. 
Halbleib, president and general man- 
ager of both of the former units. 
Northwest Appliance was acquired by 
General Motors last year and Delco 
Light moved from Dayton to Roches- 
ter shortly after. In addition to in- 
dividual electric plants, water systems, 
Delcogas individual gas units and 
various electric appliances for automo- 
biles, the corporation is planning to 
market other appliances for the home. 
Mr. Quinn, who has been manager of 
the electric refrigeration department of 
General Electric, at Cleveland, will 
make his headquarters at New York 
City, supervising the sale of the com- 
pany’s home appliance line—two re- 
cent additions to which are washers 
and ironers. 

Competition. between General Motors 
and General Electric, which became 
“direct” with the introduction four 
years ago of the General Electric re- 
frigerator in competition with General 
Motors Frigidaire, was intensified last 
year with the launching of new radio 
lines by both of these companies. 
The two, nevertheless, are indirectly 
affiliated by the fact that General 
Motors shares ownership in the Gen- 
eral Motors Radio Corporation with 
the Radio Corporation of America, in 
which General Electric is the largest 
stockholder. Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the board of General Electric 
and of the executive committee of 
Radio Corporation, is also a director 
of General Motors. 


Plan Oil Burner Meeting 


The eighth annual convention and show 
of the oil burner industry will be held at 
Philadelphia, April | 13-18—convention 
meetings being held at the Ben Franklin 
Hotel and the exhibition in the Gimbel 
Building across the street. One hundred 
and fifteen out of a total of 125 booths 
have already been reserved. Several of the 
larger oil companies—among them Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York, and Sin- 
clair Refining Corporation—have reserved 
space for the first time this year. 


J. Heath Wood 


Standard Varnish Works 
Names Wood President 


J. Heath Wood, vice-president of the 
Standard Varnish Works, at Chicago, 
has been elected president, to succeed 
J. W. Robson. He will make his 
headquarters in New York. 

A former general sales manager of 
the Standard Varnish Company, later 
merged with the Standard Varnish 
Works, Mr. Wood has supervised the 
sales organization in the middle west- 
ern territory. 


Wholesaler Centenarian 
Greeted in Paid Space 


Thirty-three national advertisers 
used part of their space in the 
January 8 issue of Hardware 
Age to extend congratulations to 
Logan-Gregg Hardware Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh wholesaler, on 
its one hundredth anniversary. 

An article in the same issue de- 
scribed the development of the 
concern since its establishment 
as Logan & Kennedy Company 
by John T. Logan and Robert 
T. Kennedy, cousins, in 1831. 
Three Logans—John T., G. B., 
and P. L. were at the head of it 
for a total of ninety-eight years. 
Arch H. Logan, brother of P. 
L., is now chairman of the 
board and Robert M. Repp, who 
entered the company as a billing 
clerk fifty years ago, president. 
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N. B. C. Starts Series 
on Piano Instruction 
to Sell Sheet Music 


On behalf of a subsidiary, Radio 
Music Company, publisher of sheet 
music, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has inaugurated a series of semi- 
weekly programs, to be called the 
“Keys to Happiness” and intended to 
develop the interest of the public, 
both adults and children, in the study 
of the piano. After ten weeks of pre- 
liminary programs, actual piano les. 
sons will be started, to run through- 
out the year. 

Text books of a simplified piano-play- 
ing method, together with cardboard 
charts of a piano keyboard, will be 
distributed free, usually through local 
piano dealers. 

The plan was developed by E. C. 
Mills, president of Radio Music Com- 
pany. It is estimated that between 
12,000,000 and 15,000,000 people 
will listen in on the Tuesday programs 
and from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
on Saturdays. 

Between 6,000,000 and _ 7,000,000 
pianos in American homes are not be- 
ing used today because of the lack 
of interest or playing ability on the 
part of members of the family, it was 
pointed out. Even the most popular 
modern “hits,” such as the “Maine 
Stein Song,” sell less than a million 
copies as compared with 2,000,000 for 
“hits” of a couple of years ago. 
The NBC’s expense for time alone for 
these programs in the first year will be 
about $275,000. 


Rainier Enters the East 
with Its Lime Rickey 


Coincident with the appointment of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, San Fran- 
cisco office, to handle its advertising, 
Rainier Brewing Company there an- 
nounced to SALES MANAGEMENT this 
week plans to extend the distribution 
of its Lime Rickey. 

This product, which has been on the 
market only one year, is now said to 
be one of the two best selling 
“mixers” on the Pacific Coast. Present 
distribution extends East to Denver 
and also covers New England. The 
company plans this year to intensify 
distribution in these areas, and also to 
enter Texas. Radio is being used in 
New England and radio and news- 
papers on the Pacific Coast. 


To Market Fruit Candy 


Hollywood Fruit Candy Company has ¢s- 
tablished a factory at San Francisco, an 
is planning national distribution of theif 
new chocolate-dipped processed dried fruit 
candies, 
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Is Striking Sparks of Confidence 


All Over the Country 


A little over a month ago United Business Pub- 
lishers, Inc., offered this stimulating phrase to 
American Business. In this short time hundreds of 
business men have registered their hearty approval, 
and have testified to their appreciation of the cam- 
paign by making it the keynote of conventions, 
sales meetings and house organs; while many others 
have incorporated the insignia in their products 
and their business contacts. 


Chambers of Commerce, Merchant Associations 
and Business Men are writing and wiring for copies 
of the Civic Promotion Plan by which better busi- 
ness sentiment can be fostered in communities 
throughout the United States. 


Nearly 100 newspapers, with a daily circulation of 
close to three million, are publishing news releases 
conveying the slogan and spirit of the campaign— 
and giving a running inventory of the stabilizing 
factors in the business structure. 


Through its more than 600 editors and corre- 
spondents, the United Business Publishers, Inc., is 
able to closely gauge the spirit and temper of busi- 
ness—and is thereby given in trust the opportunity 
of reaching and influencing the thinking of a large 
section of Business America. 


The growing appreciation shown for its publications 
is a warranty of the integrity with which it main- 
tains this trust. 


"1931 AMERICA — FORWARD MARCH" 


United Business Publishers, Inc. 


239 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The following publications and services of the United Business Publishers, Inc. 
are sponsoring this campaign: 


THE IRON AGE 

HARDWARE AGE 

AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 
MOTOR WORLD WHOLESALE 
COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
NATIONAL LUMBERMAN 

DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


THE JEWELERS' CIRCULAR 
SANITARY AND HEATING AGE 
HART MAGAZINES 

NUGENTS 

HOSIERY AGE 

THE OPTICAL JOURNAL 

THE SPECTATOR 

TOY WORLD 

ECONOMIST RETAIL SERVICES 
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Japanese Silk Industry 
to Spend $3,500,000 — 
in Advertising Here 


About 7,000,000 yen ($3,500,000) 
will be spent by the Raw Silk Asso- 
ciation of Japan in a five-year educa- 
tional and advertising campaign in the 
United States, according to preliminary 
plans announced this week in the New 
York Journal of Commerce. 

The program will cover: an educa- 
tional campaign directed to the con- 
suming public in which the many 
characteristics of natural silk will be 
brought out; new uses for natural silk 
being evolved and new artistic designs 
for silk goods; and point-of-sale ef- 
forts. It is probable that a special silk 
institute will be founded, to supervise 
staging of fashion shows, provide 
window displays and other services 
and probably maintain fashion corre- 
spondents at leading centers. 
Newspapers, magazines and _ other 
media will be used—being supple- 
mented by a new publication to be 
started by the joint American-Japanese 
campaign committee. 

Saburo Morita, representative of the 
association in New York, is a sponsor. 


Hearst Promotes Forker 


Eugene Forker has been appointed general 
advertising director of the Hearst Mag- 
azines, New York, succeeding R. E. Ber- 
lin, recently made general manager of the 
company. John R. Buckley succeeds Mr. 
Forker as advertising manager of Cosmo- 
politan. Mt. Forker joined the advertising 
staff of Harper’s Bazaar in 1917; in 1925 
he became business manager of Cosmo- 
politan. 
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Larry E. Gubb 


Larry E. Gubb Directs 
Philco Radio Sales 


Larry E. Gubb has been appointed 
general sales manager for Philco 
radios. Mr. Gubb is now on the Pa- 
cific Coast where he will spend two 
months at branches before making his 
headquarters in Philadelphia. He 
joined the Philco organization as sales 
representative nine years ago. 

The former east central division of 
the company has been divided—J. R. 
Kennally heading a new New England 
division, and his brother, T. A. Ken- 


nally the present east central division. 


Plan “Conservative” 
New York Tabloid 


The New York Observer, an 
“ultra-conservative’’ weekly tab- 
loid newspaper, later to become 
a daily, will be launched by the 
Downtown Publishing Company 
at 63 Park Row, probably Feb- 
ruary 12. 

H. C. Prichard, advertising rep- 
resentative at New York for a 
number of business papers, is 
financial sponsor and publisher. 
Other executives will be an- 
nounced soon. 

The new publication, Mr. Prich- 
ard explained to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, will be an “oversize 
tabloid devoted primarily to 
social and economic develop- 
ments in New York, and con- 
centrating on the downtown 
section. It will not be especial- 
ly pictorial.” 


“Offer”? Majestic Radio 


to General Motors 


Reports of a merger of the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company, radio and re- 
frigerator manufacturer, Chicago, with 
General Motors Radio Corporation, 
would be neither confirmed nor denied 
by officials of General Motors Cor- 
poration of New York this week. 
SALES MANAGEMENT learns, however, 
that Grigsby-Grunow was “offered” to 
General Motors, but no terms have 
yet been agreed upon. 


To Use Light Rays 


To make possible utilization by the public 
of products resulting from new discoveries 
in the field of light rays, a cooperative 
alliance has been arranged by General 
Foods Corporation and the University of 
Cincinnati, through the newly formed 
General Development Laboratories, Inc. 
The new development, known as “‘selec- 
tive irradiation,’ is basically protected 
under the patent laws and will be licensed 
to other concerns in the general field. 
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Civic and Commercial 
Groups Plan to Zone 
Outdoor Advertising 


Progress toward better understanding 
between various interested organiza. 
tions and an agreement that zoning is 
a practical method of regulating rural 
posters was attained by the conference 
on ‘Roadside Business and Rural 
Beauty,” held in Washington January 
8. Under the auspices of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the conference 
held two sessions with ex-Senator 
George Wharton Pepper as chairman. 
Representatives of business, advertis- 
ing and civic associations participated. 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur said 
that if the purpose of the conference 
was to make America more beautiful, 
the job could and would be done. He 
also emphasized the necessity of un- 
folding a new country and “‘getting 
back some of the beautiful things we 
have lost.”’ 

The viewpoint of those groups which 
are working for the improvement of 
the roadsides was expressed by A. N. 
Pack, president of the American 
Nature Association. | He mentioned 
that the conference had been called 
by the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards to study all rural 
business enterprises, ‘‘with the objec- 
tive of drafting model legislation for 
recommendation to the several states 
and for such further purposes as may 
be meet and proper, in order to 
achieve harmony between commerce 
and beauty in rural areas.” Then, 
speaking for his organization, he said: 
“Tt is our contention that the poster 
does not belong on the rural highway; 
that so located it does not perform a 
necessary function; that its place is 
in commercial and industrial urban 
areas definitely so established.” 

In making these distinctions Mr. Pack 
said that it was not the intention of 
his organization to discriminate 
against posters in favor of rural stands 
and filling stations, since they felt 
that all forms of rural business should 
be brought under legal regulation in 
the end that their location and the 
character of their appearance be con- 
sistent with the best considerations of 
rural roadside beauty. 

A typical viewpoint of the business 
interests was expressed by George W. 
Kleiser, of Foster & Kleiser, San Fran- 
cisco, president of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association. He said that the 
membership was unanimous in its de- 
sire to bring about a fair means of 
preserving rural beauty. He also 
pointed out that property rights of 
vital importance are involved. 
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FOR OPACITY IN OFFSET PAPER 


There is but one solution—You 
must use a Dull Coated Paper. 


» » » 


Snow White Offset is the only sheet 
of this kind on the market today with 
this unique feature. 


» » » 


By taking advantage of this excep- 
tional Opacity you can save on your 
mailing costs through using Snow 
White Offset in lighter weights. 


» » » 


Not a new sheet, but one in wide 
use for the past two years—Snow 
White Offset deserves your interest. 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


CHICAGO, 111 W. Washington St. NEW YORK, 230 Park Ave. DAYTON, Callahan Bank Bldg. 
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Drive-in “Department Stores”’ 
Gaining Popularity in West 


oY 3%. LEWES Bae ViT 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The motor car, 
which has done such curious things 
to American ways of living (particu- 
larly on the Pacific Coast, where there 
are now almost as many cars as peo- 
ple), is now effecting another change 
in western methods of buying and 
selling. With filling stations as 
nucleii, ‘drive-in’’ markets have be- 
come popular. 

These markets are being opened along 
the more traveled arteries in the large 
cities and out along the highways, 
with departments operated usually by 
established downtown markets. They 
catry various types of ‘‘convenience”’ 
merchandise—the average market in- 
cluding a drug store with fountain- 
lunch, a general grocery, a bakery, 
meat stall with separate poultry de- 
partment, fish stall, delicatessen, vege- 
table and fruit stand, florist shop, and, 
of course, a gasoline filling station in 
the center of the paved court or 
“yard” that serves as the parking sta- 
tion for the drive-in customers. 

Most of these markets are simply 
stalls arranged in an L-shaped row 
and facing the open paved court. 
Some provide uniformed attendants, 
who appear at the honk of the horn 
and serve all the stalls, so that the 
customers can stay in their cars and 
have their shopping done for them. 
However, most customers still prefer 
to park their cars—parking spaces are 
numbered and the attendants keep 
the cars in order—and shop for them- 
selves. Even here the attendants will 
deliver the goods to the parked car. 
Many merchants favor the new plan 
because the drive-in buyer is not only 


a cash buyer, but is seldom in a bar- 
gain-hunting mood—he stops to buy 
needed supplies in a hurry and does 
not haggle if the butter rolls happen 
to cost one cent more than they do in 
the chain store. Then the motorist 
does not have to drive three times 
around as many blocks in order to find 
a parking space and do his hurried 
shopping—and does not have to walk 
several blocks, from store to store, to 
fill his shopping list. Again, the 
stalls of the drive-in market are open, 
usually, until midnight, or after. 
Many of the newer markets are al- 
most entirely occupied by chain-store 
branches. 

Several companies have been formed 
to establish these markets, build the 
stalls and lease them—in most cases 
taking care to see that there is as 
little direct competition between the 
various stalls as possible. The markets 
are especially mumerous in southern 
California, but have already covered 
the state and are spreading through 
Oregon, Washington and other west- 
ern states. In Seattle the Motor-In 
Markets, Inc., H. W. Lemcke, presi- 
dent, proposes to open twenty units in 
the northwest immediately, involving 
a total investment of $2,000,000. 


James P. Marsh & Company and the Sar- 
gent Company, Chicago, divisions of 
Commercial Instrument Corporation, have 
arranged with the James Morrison Brass 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to manu- 
facture their products in its plant at 
Toronto, and to market their lines in 
Canada and Great Britain. Marsh makes 
steam specialties and industrial instru- 
ments; Sargent, railway locomotive appli- 
ances. 


One of the many “drive-in” markets now springing up along the main 
motor roads of the Pacific Coast. 
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JoOsEPH EwIna, former president of Ewing, 
Jones & Higgins, Inc, New York and 
Philadelphia agency, has joined Alfred §, 
Hearn Company, Inc., New York agency, 
as vice-president. VERNE W. 
TUCKER, for thirteen years president of the 
Apel-Tucker Studio, advertising art, and 
previously with J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany and American Boy, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the direct mail, sales 
promotion and service promotion depart- 
ment of Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
FRANK L. McCabe, formerly an 
account executive with the United States 
Advertising Corporation, has joined Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit agency. . . . 
PAUL TRAEGER, for twelve years with the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 
New York, has been made manager of 
the copy service department, succeeding J. 
E. ANDERSON, resigned. . . . PAUL 
THOMAS and RUTH HARRINGTON have be- 
come vice-presidents of Lyddon, Hanford 
& Kimball, New York agency. Mr. 
Thomas, a former promotion manager of 
Cheney Brothers, silks, is an account ex- 
ecutive; Miss Harrington is head of the 
agency’s style service division. fae 
O. C. HARN, managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, was recently 
elected chairman of the Advertising Coun- 
cil of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. . JOHN L. SPRINGER, Seattle 
manager for James Houlihan, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, will move his offices to 333 
Westlake North, in order to keep in closer 
contact with the northwest campaign for 
the new DeVaux car. . . Business Pub- 
lications Bureau of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, just organized by CHaRLEs H. 
WOOLLEY, former president and publisher, 
and WALTER V. WOEHLKE, formerly man- 
aging editor of Sunset Magazine, has been 
appointed Pacific Coast representative for 
the Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York. . . St. ANTOINE 
C. S. SivyL, account executive with Kelly, 
Spline & Watkins, Inc., is now in a sim- 
ilar capacity with Jordan Advertising 
Abroad, Inc., New York. . . . JosEPH A. 
McDoNnouGH. member of the advertising 
staff of Life, has been made eastern advertis- 
ing manager. . . . FREDERICK DICKINSON, 
for the last fifteen years advertising man- 
ager for the Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 
Detroit, has joined Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., New York agency, as vice-president. 
. . . W.C. ALLEN of the Dakota Farmer 
was elected president recently of the Ag- 
ticultural Publishers Association; H. C. 
McKELvigE of the Nebraska Farmer, vice- 
president; W. G. CamppeELL, Indiana 
Farmer’s Guide, secretary, and B. MORGAN 
SHEPHERD, Southern Planter, treasurer. 
. JacK Moore, for the past year ex 
ecutive secretary of the Bridgeport Chapter, 
Associated General Contractors of Amet- 
ica, the Bridgeport Builders Exchange and 
the Connecticut Architectural & Ornamen- 
tal Iron Association, has been appointe 
to a similar position with the Jamestown 
Furniture Market Association, Jamestown, 
New York . . . Epwarp H. WEISS fe¢- 
cently joined Critchfield & Company, Chi- 
vice-president. ; 

FERDINAND SPRINGER, JR., secretary of 
General Business Films, Inc., has also been 
appointed general manager. 
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Mar Chena Ignores the Depression; 
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Little Garden Business Grows Big 
BY LESTER B. COLBY 


Mar Chena says he does not compre- 
hend this talk about depression. His 
business has increased more than 1,000 
per cent in the last six months. 
The business is an old one, maybe 
10,000 years. Probably it was going 
pretty good when the Ming boys were 
running China. But never had any- 
one ever tried out a planned advertis- 
ing campaign to pep it up, until Ma 
Chena came along. 
He is in business in Chicago with one 
Dea Hoy Young, eperating as the 
Young-Chena Company. The busi- 
ness has to do with miniature gardens. 
Dea Hoy Young is the Far East end 
of it. Mar Chena, a highly Amer- 
icanized young Chinese, handles the 
selling over here. 
Miniature gardening, sometimes called 
dish or tray gardening, was introduced 
into the United States in a quiet 
Oriental way about twenty-five years 
ago by the East & West Trading Com- 
pany. Not much happened. A few 
conservative advertisements were run 
in class magazines and the business 
that followed was relatively small. 
With a reorganization of this com- 
pany, following the death of the 
owner some months ago, Mar Chena 
and Dea Hoy Young bought its stocks 
of miniature garden supplies. They 
laid a few thousand dollars on the 
barrel head and started a campaign. 
It consisted of quarter and half pages, 
every issue, in the Florists’ Review, 
American Florist and Florists’ Ex- 
change. 
Mar Chena offered to sell dish gardens 
complete or to supply the “findings.” 
He set up a factory, which might be 
called a studio, for he employs skilled 
Chinese artists. These take odd, flat 
dishes or trays, lay in charcoal and 
gravel and build up tiny gardens. 
Specially prepared earth, fragments of 
tufa stone, mosses, lichens, cactus 
plant from Arizona and New Mexico, 
slow-growing grasses from Florida, 
dwarf, fern cedars and pines from the 
Orient all go into the trays. 
Miniature bridges are laid across Lilli- 
put pools with tiny pagodas alongside ; 
little men and women, storks, geese, 
ducks, monkeys. The company carries 
in stock more than.a hundred varieties 
of figurines. 
When Mar Chena launched his cam- 
aign, only six months ago, little was 
own of miniature gardens. Perhaps 
it was a miniature year anyway: ban- 
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Mar Chena 


tam cars, golf courses and dollars. 
Anyway, it took. 

Almost every florist’s window in the 
country bloomed out with dish gar- 
dens; one New York department store 
sold 10,000 in a week. Home maga- 
zines fell upon the idea. It became a 
craze. In six months Mar Chena has 
sold 1,750,000 ‘pieces’ for tray gar- 
dens. The average garden requires 
from six to eight pieces. 

The wholesale price of complete gar- 
dens runs from seventy-five cents to 
$50. Mar Chena smiles. There is 
reason for his smile. He has a prac- 
tical monopoly on the importation of 
“findings” for these baby gardens. It’s 
his business. 

And for this year? Oh, yes. Mar 
Chena says he is going to increase his 
advertising appropriation. He looks 
for a bigger and better year for littler 
gardens. 


Heads Reading Sales 


F. W. Deppe, formerly district sales rep- 
resentative at St. Louis for the Reading 
Iron Company, Reading, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed general manager of sales, 
succeeding H. F. Mattern, retired. Mr. 
Deppe will have his headquarters at 230 
Park Avenue, New York. J. L. Jacobson 
has been transferred from New Orleans to 
succeed Mr. Deppe at St. Louis; and Har- 
vey D. Pollard, formerly representative at 
Kansas City, under the St. Louis office, 
is now district manager of a new division 
at Kansas City. 
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Railway Tickets Now 
Advertising Medium 


in Great Britain 


Railway tickets have been added to the 
list of advertising media offered. by 
the railway companies in Great 
Britan. The London, Midland & 
Scottish Railway is to issue tickets in 
the form of envelopes containing a 
small piece of stiff paper, with an area 
of about one square inch, on both sides 
of which will be printed an advertise. 
ment. The ticket will be of the usual 
appearance except for a small red tab 
at the side marked “Pull.” The pro- 
moters of the scheme are relying on 
the natural curiosity of the public and 
believe that the desire to pull, and re. 
veal the advertisement, will be irre. 
sistible. 

The idea has taken some time to per- 
fect mechanically, but now a company 
called Insets, Ltd., has been formed 
to promote the idea commercially. 
The L. M. S. issues about 300,000,- 
000 tickets annually and this year 
200,000,000 will be prepared for this 
new advertising scheme. Space may 
be booked on one or both sides of 
the inset and the rate is based on a 
series of 1,000 tickets. 

Advertisers who have booked space 
include Bass, Worthington—both 
beers—Schweppes (soda water, etc.), 
Solignum, Prudential Assurance, 
Pratt’s motor spirit, Spratt’s dog bis- 
cuits and Tellus vacuum cleaners. 


Coast Prune Associations 
Plan Joint Marketing 


Cooperative marketing control for the 
entire Pacific Coast prune-growing in- 
dustry is expected to follow a meet- 
ing of the executive committees of the 
Washington, Oregon and California 
State granges, to be held at Eugene, 
Oregon, January 7. 

The proposed federation would en- 
deavor to stabilize the marketing of 
the growers’ products and place the 
entire industry on a more profitable 
basis. 


Promote Scottish Travel 


A Scottish Travel Association has been 
formed, with the Duke of Montrose as 
the first president. Devoting its efforts 
to the attraction of foreign visitors to and 
the improvement of travel facilities in 
Scotland, it will work with the Travel 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which recently opened an office in New 
York—receiving an annual grant of 
£3,400 from the British Treasury. 


The conference of the Screen Advertisers 
Association, scheduled to have been held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, January 
28-30, has been postponed temporarily. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Bridgeport, 
radio division of the merchandise depart- 


ment, to Young & Rubicam, New York and 
Philadelphia. Effective April 1. 


La CHoy Foop Propucts, INc., Detroit, 
importer, packer and distributor of a line 
of Chinese food products, to George Har- 
rison Phelps, Inc., there. 


ALLIED QUALITY PAINT GRouP—Acme 
White Lead and Color Works and Rogers, 
of Detroit; Lowe Brothers Company, Day- 
ton; John Lucas & Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia; Martin-Senour Company, Chicago, 
and Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland 
—to Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Nation-wide radio program. 


GENERAL GRINDER COMPANY, Milwaukee, 
tool grinders, to Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap-Younggreen, Inc., there. Hardware 
trade papers and direct mail. 


FREDERICK H. RINDGE, Los Angeles, 
“largest potato grower in the United 
States,” and ALL-AMERICAN MOHAWK 
CoMPANY, North Tonawanda, New York, 
Lyric radio (Pacific Coast account) to 
Logan & Stebbins, Los Angeles. News- 
papers, posters and radio for both. 


ALLIED BUSINESS CORPORATION SHARES, 
Inc., New York, to Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 
there. Newspapers in large cities. 


PAASCHE AIRBRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, 
spray painting equipment, to Simmonds & 
Simmonds, Inc., there. Magazines and 
direct mail. 


INSULINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
radio sets and parts, and JOHN G. PATON 
ComPANY, INc., Golden Blossom honey, 
both of New York City, to W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., there. Trade papers and newspapers 
for the former. 


MADELON Monks, INc., New York City, 
garments, millinery and accessories, to the 
Joseph Katz Company, New York office. 


Davin MAyYDOLE ‘Toot CORPORATION 
(formerly David Maydole Hammer Com- 
pany), Norwich, New York, handled ham- 
mers, to G. F. Barthe & Company, Inc., 
Syracuse. Trade papers and direct mail. 


CASEIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, New York City, Casco water- 
proof glue, to James F. Newcomb & Com- 
pany, Inc., there. Consumer, dealer, edu- 
cational and industrial publications. 


RAINIER BREWING COMPANY, San Fran- 
cisco, Rainier Lime Rickey, Brew, Old Ger- 
man Lager, Malt Tonic, Malt Syrup, 
Orange Dry, Grapefruit Dry and Burton 
Pale, to Lord & Thomas and Logan, there. 


Paris INTERNATIONAL COLONIAL AND 
OvEeRSEAS EXPOSITION OF 1931, to be held 
in May at Park of Vincennes, Paris, to 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit. 


ALLIs-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Milwaukee, industrial tractor divi- 
sion, to Dyer-Enzinger Company, Inc. 
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THE story of Burk-Art 


Covers may be told in just 
three words—attractive— 
long-wearing—inexpen- 
sive. 


There are Burk-Art Covers in practically 
every price range and for every requirement 
in books, catalogs or loose leaf binders. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


545 W. LARNED STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 


JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


Hoover reminded the guests of the National Au- 

tomobile Chamber of Commerce at its recent an- 
nual banquet that a tenth of the country’s population de- 
pends directly or indirectly on the activities of the auto- 
mobile industry. Probably this estimate is nearer the facts 
in good times than in bad times. But it is near enough 
most of the time to give a wide significance to signs of 
reawakening in a business which plays so large a part 
in our economic well-being. Of these signs the 
most important perhaps is the flow back of employes to 
work in the automobile plants. Most of this, to be sure, 
is due to resumption after long shut-downs. But there 
is evidence that a flood of long-delayed buying is begin- 
ning to break over the dam erected by the fears and ir- 
resolution of the last year and a half, and that this buy- 
ing, and replacement orders, are in sufficient volume to 
inspire producers with confidence to go forward. Alvan 
Macauley, president of the chamber, talks of greater days 
than ever in the not distant future. Less sanguine proph- 
ets are content with assurances that for the long pull the 
outlook is bright. The fact, alluded to by Mr. 
Hoover, that gasoline consumption was 5 per cent greater 
in 1930 than in 1929 supports the view that use of cars 
has gone on increasing in spite of the depression. That 


e OOD NEWS FOR A TENTH OF US: President 


is to say, although comparatively few persons overcame 
their reluctance to spend money for new cars in the long 
days of uncertainty, they did not stop wearing out the 
equipment they had. This cannot go on much longer 
without imparting to the languid demand for cars a steady 
push that will soon be felt by that tenth of the people 
whom Mr. Hoover had in mind. 
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USEFUL LESSON: ‘We should beware of high 
A prices,” says Paul M. Warburg, reviewing the 


teachings of recent experience. “It is safer for 
all industries—including agriculture—to build on the 
lowest level of prices on which they can prosper, than to 
try to make the largest gains by exacting the highest 
possible prices. Control of human avidity means better 
business and greater stability. Agreements for the reduc- 
tion of excess production are of permanent value only 
if they lead to stabilization on a moderate level. . . .” 
Mr. Warburg is a banker rather than a business man. His 
thinking has been in terms of the media of exchange 
rather than of actual merchandising. But he is a prac- 
tical man whose conclusions from reasoning have been 
more often right in his reading of the business situation 
than the hunches and expectations of men who rely on 
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their emotions for guidance. What he says about prices 
can be proved to be right by available evidence in a multi- 
tude of cases. Most of the outstanding great business en- 
terprises which have survived the vicissitudes of the last 
quarter of a century or more have stuck to the policy Mr. 
Warburg enunciates. But the outgivings of many com- 
mentators on conditions of the last eighteen months im- 
ply on the part of many business men a complete mis- 
understanding of the doctrine of reasonable prices and 
reasonable profits. In what has befallen us since October, 
1929, they see little or nothing but the devastating effects 
of a widespreading decline in commodity prices and con- 
sequent impairment of profit margins. They are blind 
to the warnings that came to us out of the collapse of our 
hollow opulence. They know nothing about the relation 
of low prices and sound progress. To such followers after 
false gods the words of Mr. Warburg are particularly 
commended. They are the fruits of wide experience. 
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BANKER’S VIEW OF WAGES: Albert H. 
A Wiggin, chairman of the Chase National Bank, 

New York, is not much given to public utter- 
ances. As leader of the world’s largest bank, he prefers 
observation. What he has to say about business or public 
affairs affecting business he generally addresses to his 
stockholders at their annual meeting. Upon that occasion 
this week he spoke his mind freely and pointedly. He is 
for reduction of the inter-Allied debts because it’s good 
business to enable our foreign customers to trade with us. 
For the same reason he would reduce tariff rates while 
keeping them protective. In these views he stands with 


a growing multitude. On the subject of artificial prices 


of goods and high wages he strikes a note which, how- 
ever familiar to readers of SALES MANAGEMENT, has been 
heard hitherto in relatively few quarters. His words on 
wages are worth repeating here. . . . “It is not true that 
high wages make prosperity. Instead, prosperity makes 
high wages. When wages are kept higher than the mar- 
ket situation justifies, employment and the buying powef 
of labor fall off. American business has proved its good 
will in dealing with labor on this point in the past year, 
and in many industries may reasonably ask labor to accept 
a moderate reduction of wages designed to reduce costs 


and to increase both employment and the buying power 


of labor. Our restricted immigration, coupled with our 
relative abundance of capital and natural resources, is suf- 
ficient safeguard for American wages.” . To those 
who think as well as feel there is material in these phrases 
for serious reflection. 
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“EXPENSIVE ? 


CERTAINLY NOT” 


WBZ-WBZA 


‘Pittsburgh, Hotel William Penn 
Boston, Statler Building 


“How about the cost of broadcast advertising?” asked 
the manufacturer. “Couldn't we use other media more 
extensively at less expense?” 

“As a matter of fact,” replied the Westinghouse Radio 
Stations representative, “it is possible to do a thoroughly 
good radio job for very much less than it costs to secure 
national coverage in space. 

“Only a few of the very largest broadcast advertisers 
are spending over $500,000 for what they consider 
complete radio coverage, as against several millions for 
publication space. If these firms figured it took more to 
do a thorough job they would spend it, for they are not 
the sort to do things by halves. But as a matter of fact, 
they are able to add their radio costs to the general 
appropriation without sacrifice of other media. 

“And look at the advantage of radio. No competition 
for attention. More listeners per set than readers per 
copy of a publication. Radio reaches the family as a 
group, holds the attention longer, and invites discussion 
that identifies your program with your name and product. 

“These advantages are magnified when you use the 
Westinghouse stations, for we cover the richest, most re- 
sponsive, and most thickly populated area in the United 
States. And it is really surprising how little it costs to 


cover the cream of your market this way. 


This advertisement is one of the series covering a number of ques- 
tions commonly brought up in a discussion of broadcast advertising. If 
you wish further information on any such questions, write to the nearest 
commercial office. Westinghouse operates the pioneer broadcasting 
service of the world, and is equipped to render complete assistance to 
advertisers, including the origination of merchandising ideas and the 
securing of suitable program talent. 


WESTINGHOUSE -; RADIO - STATIONS 


KDKA 
COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


Chicago, 1012 Wrigley Building 


KYW-KFKX 


Springfield, Hotel Kimball 
New York, 50 East 42nd Street 
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Styling and Branding Saved This 


Product from Oblivion 
(Continued from page 103) 


Bemberg as a distinctive commodity. 
The advertising campaign in trade 
and consumer media from the begin- 
ning made no attempt to say what 
Bemberg is mot. It is not advertised 
as artificial silk nor is it called rayon. 
It is, and has been, advertised simply 
as Bemberg. Educational in nature, 
advertising copy followed closely the 
sales efforts in driving home the qual- 
ity of the product and the why’s and 
wherefore’s of this quality. The first 
advertisement - announced : 

“Enter Bemberg—an entirely new 
textile.” 

Copy which followed presented the 
intrinsic characteristics which _ set 
Bemberg apart as a distinctive high 
style, high quality product. The 
trade-mark name is consistently fea- 
tured in all advertising. 

During the past year Bemberg has 
been featured in their advertising by 
such representative stores as John 
Wanamaker, James McCutcheon & 
Company, R. H. Macy & Company, 
Inc., E. A. Filene, James McCreery & 
Company, the Kresge Department 
Store, Newark; the May Company, A. 
T. Lewis & Son, Denver, and R. F. 
Herndon, Springfield, Illinois. Rider 
tickets, transfers, toe stickers, book- 
lets, counter cards and mats featuring 
the Bemberg trade-mark are furnished 
by the company to manufacturers of 
hosiery and wearing apparel and stores 
thus registering the name with nearly 
five million consumers annually. En- 
dorsement of Bemberg and the privi- 
lege of using their endorsement has 
been extended by the Homemaking 
Center, New York, Good Housekeep- 
ing magazine and the Household 
Searchlight. 


Group Lectures 


Since January 1, 1930, members of 
the staff have personally presented the 
merits of full-fashioned stockings of 
Bemberg, produced at the yearly rate 
of 1,300,000 dozen pair, in thirty-two 
lectures and style shows to store 
buyers, sales people and cutters; thirty 
lectures to clothing teacher groups and 
extension workers; twenty lectures to 
consumer groups and fourteen lectures 
to manufacturers’ groups. 

Tests are constantly made on hosiery 
and fabrics and reports made available 
by such institutions as Better Fabrics 
Testing Bureau, Inc., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Good 
Housekeeping institute, Delineator 


and the Herald Tribune institute. In 
September comparative tests of five 
underwear fabrics made of various 
synthetic yarns under identical condi- 
tions were made by Better Fabrics 
Testing Bureau, Inc. The fabrics 
were put through 1,447 individual 
tests for strength, appearance and 
“handle,” launderability and other 
factors of interest to trade and con- 
sumer. Detailed results of the tests 
were made available to trade and con- 
sumer in a booklet, ‘Further Light on 
Synthetic Yarns.” 

The name rayon, however, having 
been approved in 1928 by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, the 
Better Business Bureau, government 
bureaus and other organizations, the 
National Better Business Bureau rec- 
ommended to American Bemberg Cor- 
poration that Bemberg be advertised 
and sold as rayon. 

In its reply American Bemberg Cor- 
poration explained its position in ad- 
vertising and selling Bemberg under 
its trade name and the obvious injus- 
tice of doing otherwise from every 
point of view. 


Legal Recognition of Name 


As a result of this brief, together 
with similar presentations from other 
manufacturers, the Federal Trade 
Commission last February declared 
the usage of the term rayon ‘‘per- 
missive but not mandatory.” 

Further recognition of the prin- 
ciple is reflected in a clause of the 
present tariff bill which reads, “rayon 
and other synthetic yarn,’ and in the 
increasing practice of leading syn- 
thetic yarn producers to feature trade- 
marked names in their advertising. 

In a recent survey of stores, made 
by Dry Goods Merchants Trade Jour- 
nal, in medium-sized cities throughout 
the country, replies to a questionnaire 
on the rayon situation proved conclu- 
sively, it is stated, that ‘‘the retail 
merchant is interested in the brand of 
rayon used by the manufacturers of 
the finished product’ and that “the 
advertising and different qualities of 
the various brands have made their 
impression on the buying public.” 

Seventy-five per cent of the mer- 
chants who replied feature one or more 
trade-marked names of _ synthetic 


fibres in their advertising copy, indi- 
cating that the manufacturer of the 
yarn has sold the retail merchant on 


the merits of his product. In view 
of these facts determination of Ameti- 
can Bemberg Corporation to maintain 
the identity of its product seems jus- 
tified. 


What Is a Sound 
Expansion Policy? 
(Continued from page 110) 


lustration. From the standpoint of 
the product or the service they offer, 
they always proceed scientifically. Too 
often when they go into the market 
they merely guess. For instance, the 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey put a token system into effect 
on its street cars in the fall of 1929. 
Those who bought a quantity of 
tokens at a time got them for five 
cents. The occasional rider, who 
boarded a car without a token, had to 
pay ten cents for a ride. This system 
broke down. The casual rider walked 
or used some other method of trav- 
el. The company suffered a $3,000,- 
000 loss in revenue in one year. It 
is going back to its old plan of 
charging five cents for a ride within 
the limits of certain zones. 

That was an interesting experiment 
the company made, but it was fore- 
doomed to failure. Many organiza- 
tions in different lines of business have 
tried to maintain dual price levels for 
the same service but few of them have 
succeeded. This fact is known to any 
well-informed marketing analyst. A 
$5,000 or $10,000 field survey would 
have brought out an abundance of 
convincing data of this sort and 
would have saved the Public Service 
$3,000,000 in revenue. 

The thing that handicaps market 
research, as I said at the beginning 
of the article, is the fact that it cannot 
be conducted scientifically. It is in- 
evitably a hit-or-miss proposition. It 
is like detective work. Sometimes 
you find the culprit. Sometimes you 
don’t. But whether you do or you 
don’t, you must accept your clues as 
you find them, and not be too scien- 
tific about running them down. 

An experience that a well-known 
Minneapolis flour miller once had il- 
lustrates the detective character of 
market research better than any 
story I have ever heard. This con- 
cern had very little business in the 
coal regions of Pennsylvania. This 
is a particularly choice flour market, 
as the per capita consumption of flour 
among miners is probably larger than 
among any other class of people. The 
milling company had done everything 
it could to crack this market. It had 
spent a fortune on promotional effort. 

Finally, the concern sent the vice: 
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president of its advertising agency to 
survey the field personally and see 
why his client could not get this very 
desirable business. He spent weeks, 
calling on business men, grocers, min- 
ets and their families, but he got 
nowhere. 

At last he enlisted the aid of a 
social service worker who could speak 
several foreign languages. Day after 
day the vice-president and the social 
service woman called on fifteen or 
twenty homes, but each night they 
confessed they were no further than 
they had been in the morning. 

They could not find out why the 
miners preferred a competitive brand 
of flour, despite the fact that it was 
no better nor cheaper than the famous 
Minneapolis brand. 

Eventually, the vice-president be- 
came disgusted. He said that from then 
on he would merely act as a chauffeur 
for the social service worker. The 
very day that this new arrangement 
started the problem was solved. That 
night the investigator sent his client 
a wire, the gist of which was to ask 
them if they could pack their flour 
in the same grade of bags as the com- 
petitor was using, and if they could, 
to ship three carloads to him packed 
in that grade of sack and to send an 
empty sack for every sack of flour in 
the shipment, and to do all this with- 
out asking any darn fool questions. 


Competitor Dislodged 


A short time after the shipments 
arrived a window display could be 
found in almost every grocery store 
in the anthracite belt. The display 
consisted of several sacks of the Min- 
neapolis flour and on the front of 
each filled sack was pinned an empty 
sack. A sign announced in various 
languages that for a short time 
every purchaser of a bag of flour 
would be given an empty bag free 
of charge. The stunt dislodged the es- 
tablished flour and put the Minneap- 
olis flour over with a bang. 

What the social worker found the 
morning that the disgusted vice- 
president sat in his car was that the 
women of the coal regions were using 
empty flour sacks to make underwear 
and other clothing for their children. 
When the pompous agency man was 
present, the housewives were too em- 
barrassed to let the truth out. When 
the social worker went alone, however, 
she soon uncovered the reason for the 
prejudice in favor of the eastern flour. 
It was packed in bags made of finer 
cloth. 

That is a splendid example of mar- 
ket research, but tell it to a laboratory 
scientist and he will laugh his head 
0 
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THE TIMES-STAR 


again dominates, maintains its consistent 
leadership and in 1930 published 12,075,- 
983 lines of display advertising; leading 
the morning paper by 2,518,547 lines 
and the other evening paper by 4,935,591 
lines. Only maximum results to adver- 
tisers could build such linage leadership. 


Total Times-Star Lead over Daily Lead over 
Display and Sunday Cincinnati 
Advertising Enquirer Post 
1910 3,692,739 385,700 847,539 
1920 9,651,817 | 073,233 1,713,761 


1930 12,075,983 2,518,547 4,935,591 


The Cincinnati Times-Star 
“THE KEY TO THE CITY" 


Eastern Representative 


MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 E. 42nd St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Representative 


KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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December Window Displays 
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in Forty-two Cities 


Check marks (,/) in city | | 
columns indicate the manu- | 
facturers whose displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient dominance 
to register appreciably with 
consumers. The, list is se- 
lective, representing the most 
active accounts. 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 

Buffalo 
Charleston, W. V2. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 
| Louisville 
Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 

| Cleveland 
Columbus 
Denver 
Des Moines 
Detroit 
Houston 
Indianapolis 

| Jacksonville, Fla. 

| Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Memphis 
Miami 
Milwaukee 
Nashville 


New Haven 


New Orleans 
New York 


Newark 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 
| Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco 
| TOTALS 


Oklahoma City 
Seattle 


Salt Lake City 
Spokane 
| Toledo 
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Reports on Washington, D. C., and Jacksonville, Florida, did not reach us in time to be included in this table. 


Form Salmon Institute 


to Stabilize Trade 


A Salmon Institute, designed to sta- 
bilize this $50,000,000 industry of the 
Pacific northwest, is being projected, 
with headquarters at Seattle. 

A fact-finding committee, headed by 
G. P. Halferty, president of the com- 
pany of that name, and composed of 
H. A. Fleager of the Kelley-Clarke 
Company; A. P. Wolf, of the Hood 
Bay Canning Company; W. L. Brown, 
Premier Salmon Company, and Law- 
rence C. Calvert, of the San Juan 
Fishing & Packing Company, are or- 
ganizing the new institute under the 
laws of the state of Washington. 


Among other activities, the institute 
will disseminate information on mar- 
kets, domestic and export credits, 
freight and steamship rates, produc- 
tion, packing, shipping and improved 
methods. 

Use of waste and by-product of sal- 
mon, now undergoing many transfor- 
mations, such as the production of 
poultry feed, special canned cat food 
and fertilizers, will also be studied. 


Joins Consolidated Concrete 
D. R. Collins has resigned as president of 
the Concrete Masonry Association and of 
the Wisconsin Concrete Products Associa- 
tion, to become sales manager for the 
Consolidated Concrete Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Adrian, Michigan. 


Orange Crush Extends 
World Distribution 

Increased sales activities of the Orange 
Crush Company, Chicago, in 1931 
were outlined to SALES MANAGEMENT 
this week by Robert A. Doyle, presi- 
dent of the company. 

“Our organization is now operating in 
twenty-five countries,” Mr. Doyle said, 
“and we are expanding extensively at 
present in Central Europe. Volume 
last year was 26 per cenit ahead of 
1929. 

“In addition to Colliers. and Liberty, 
the advertising media’ in 1931 will be 
posters and point: of purchase ma- 
terial.” 
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How We Keep “Flat Tires” 
Off the Sales Force 
(Continued from page 99) 


is given, the prospective representa- 
tives being kept here during the course 
wholly at our expense. Usually after 
two weeks a man is ready for his pro- 
bationary period. He is assigned to a 
territory under the direction of the 
sales manager of the group he joins 
and for the first month or two his 
manager spends a good deal of time 
with him in the field. He has three 
months in which to prove to us that 
he can make good in our way. 

About 10 per cent of the new men 
drop out during the course of train- 
ing, and of those who go through the 
probationary period approximately 50 
per cent make good. Therefore, about 
four out of ten who are passed by 
our executives make good salesmen 
for us, and, considering the peculiar- 
ities of our management, we consider 
this a satisfactory and profitable ratio. 

During a man’s training, knowing 
something of his future with us, what 
he has a right to expect, has a great 
deal to do with his interest and 
progress. So we tell all of our new 
salesmen that, if they make good, we 
shall pay them more than they could 
earn with any competitive company. 
We also assure them that the more 
we are able to pay them the more we 
shall think of them, because our high- 
est-salaried salesmen are the most 
profitable to us. 

We do not consider a new salesman 
found until he has finished his train- 
ing and made good during his proba- 
tionary trial. Then our big problem 
with him is to encourage him to get 
into the big salary class, where he will 
be of maximum value to both himself 
and to the company, and where, ac- 
cording to our experience, he will re- 
quire a minimum of management. 


He Changed His Mind 


A few days ago a sales manager 
was asking what the sales possi- 
bilities were in Syracuse and sur- 
rounding territory for 1931. 


In answering this sales man- 
ager, we took at random some of 
the most important salient facts 
about Syracuse and its trade area. 
First we mentioned that the effec- 
tive annual income totalled $1,- 
018,116,000.00; secondly, we men- 
tioned that there were in this 
same territory some 1,062,622 
people, and that this comprised 
279,637 families; thirdly, that the 
automobile registrations as far 
back as 1929 were 180,395; and 
fourth, that the annual farm prod- 
ucts of this section had a value 
of $52,407,000.00. We could see 
as he thought over these facts 
that his expression was changing. 

“Well,” he said, “is there any- 
thing new in the way of major 
projects scheduled for this section 
in 1931?” 


We know we could answer him 
satisfactorily there by mentioning 
that Syracuse will be the center 
of a thirty million dollar grade 
crossing expenditure within the 
next few years and that our 
neighbor city, Oswego, will 
have an allotment of $3,000,- 
000.00 from the United States 
Government for port improve- 
ments; a new addition is planned 
for the Forestry College at Syra- 
cuse University; new projects 
are under way for the Niagara- 
Hudson Power Corporation; and 
others of lesser importance. In 
addition to these, we told him of 
the great number of diversified in- 


dustries in this region; that un- 
employment is less in this area 
than elsewhere in the state, and 
that Syracuse ranks 10th in 
wealth per capita of all cities in 
the United States! 


We were ready to go further 
in our enumeration when he 
stopped us and said, “Well, I 
guess Syracuse is a logical center 
of distribution for our product.” 


Of course we impressed on him 
the idea that to cover this terri- 
tory there is only one morning 
newspaper as against twelve 
afternoon papers, including two 
in Syracuse. This also was news 
to him; and may we say that 
Syracuse is securely tucked away 
in his sales portfolio for 1931. 

We know that Syracuse and 
vicinity is a logical distributing 
territory for you, too, regardless 
of the type of your merchandise. 
Our representatives will be very 
glad to give you any information! 
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THE Post-STANDARD 
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Representatives 
Daily over ...... 60,000 
Sunday over ..... . 70,000 


The Drug Trade, Too, Has 


_Its Advertising Rackets 


(Continued from page 101) 


“The fact of the matter is a manu- 
facturer who thinks that any chain is 
going to be won over to his own con- 
ception of the importance of his line 
is almost surely over-optimistic. If he 
pays out good money with such results 
in view he is a fool. Every line has 
to compete with other lines, dozens of 
other lines in some cases. No matter 
What he may promise in the way of 
special favors to one manufacturer as 
compared to his competitors, every 
merchant has to supply what his cus- 
tomers demand. 


dress inquiries to 


420 Lexington Avenue 


WHAT THE SALES MANAGEMENT 
WASHINGTON BUREAU WILL DO FOR YOU 


In addition to furnishing executive readers with authentic reports of 
governmental and private organization activities that have an im- 
portant bearing on business, The Washington Bureau will accept cus- 
tom assignments on a moderate per diem fee basis, from manufac- 
turers who wish special information from Washington sources. 
Through this service, SALES MANAGEMENT offers an opportunity 
for companies to conserve their own executive time and money which 
might otherwise be invested in trips to Washington for special in- 
vestigations on pending legislation, trade-mark matters, the gathering 
of statistical data, and similar missions. 
availing themselves of this confidential service are invited to ad- 


The Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


Executives interested in 


New York, N. Y. 
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“Let the manufacturer spend gen- 
eral dollars for general promotion to 
the public. Once he wins the favor 
of the public he need never worry 
about winning the favors of chains of 
any kind. The spending of particular 
dollars for particular promotions 
through the retailer may seem a sim- 
pler and more direct method of gain- 
ing distribution. But the test of its 
merit is whether it really gets it. Our 
experience, and it has been expensively 
enough come by, is that it doesn’t. 

“The ‘P. M.’ or special percentage 
that manufacturers sometimes allow to 
chain store clerks for pushing their 
merchandise is as abortive as any of 
these other specious short cuts to con- 
sumer demand. We have demon- 
strated that more than once. Quite 
recently a metropolitan chain suc- 
ceeded in convincing us that since it 
was especially well managed it might 
prove the exception to the rule. We 
granted the ‘P. M.’ It has now been 
in effect nine months. As far as we 
can see sales are not a bit better than 
they are in stores where no ‘P. M.’ 
is given, nor are they better than they 
formerly were in this store. All that 
‘P. M.’ really amounts to is that we 
are shouldering a part of the chain’s 
clerk hire. Considering the ‘P. M.'s’ 
that it may have secured from other 
manufacturers, perhaps a good part of 
its budget for retail salaries is provided 
for in this manner. 


Store Demonstrations 


“Department store demonstrators 
worked wonders for our line for a 
time. Last year we had fifty-eight, the 
year before that several times that 
number. At present we have only two. 
As a result of discontinuing the prac- 
tice of employing special demon- 
strators our department store sales 
have fallen off about 50 per cent. But 
we are making more profit on them 
than we formerly did on the larger 
volume. Furthermore, our sales 
through all channels are larger than 
they have ever been. That is because 
we are spending most of an appropria- 
tion of one million general dollars for 
general advertising. 

“We are providing displays and 
we have a special display service avail- 
able to any of our dealers who desire 
to make use of it. We have created 
rotating displays that have cost us as 
much as $750. But we are not paying 
for display space. And we are not 
attempting to buy any special forms 
of retail promotion. Whatever dis- 
counts we are giving we are giving 
with our eyes open, in consideration of 
large orders, resulting in selling 
economies that we can definitely put 
a finger on.” 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, SKILLED COPY 
writer industrial and railway equipment field; ex- 
perienced sales promotion, house organ manage- 
ment, freight traffic, adjustments. “ble executive, 
fine personality, education, excellent health. No 
objection to traveling. illing to demonstrate 
ability. Highest references. Address A.A.A. SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


iN. 


SALES EXECUTIVE--YOUNG, unusually suc- 
cessful record in direct sales field, would like to 
connect with reliable manufacturer who desires to 
enter this very profitable field of distriburion. No 
straight commission offer desired. Address Box 
270, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTFD 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is_ invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 


indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenry- 
one vears. Send only name and address for details, 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED F"9M 
our clients. This distributor took on a new .cpe. 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first es $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex. 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation. 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
my C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffa' , 


DIRECT MAIL 


A LIVE HOUSE ORGAN TELLING THE 
right merchandising story to your distributors is 
the cheapest form of advertising insurance. Or 
100 correspondents are trained to get informatic 
your trade requires. Let house organ experts sol\ 
the problem. Complete details furnished on je. 
quest. J. J. Berliner & Staff, 1123 Broadway, New 
York, ts 
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We create and 
prepare, at no cost to you, 
layouts and dummies for booklets and 
folders, 
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and counter cards, posters, package and ca 
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If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 
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